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The Late Knox Livingston 


By W. H. Mutter 


OF THE Ditton, S. C., Bar 


- KNOX LIVINGSTON, presi- 
dent of the South Carolina Bar 
Association, who died March 22, 1912, 
was born in Madison, Fla., on the first 
day of January, 1850. He was one of 
a number of children of Daniel G. 
Livingston, who, in the year 1826 came 
from Glendurnel, Argyleshire, Scot- 
land, and settled first in Richmond 
County, North Carolina, from which 
place he subsequently moved to Marl- 
boro District in South Carolina, where 
he met and married Rhoda Townsend, 
a daughter of Samuel Townsend. In 
1845 he moved to Madison, a small 
town in the state of Florida, where he 
continued to live during the remainder 
of his life. His son, Knox, attended 
the public schools in Madison and later 
entered the University of North Caro- 
lina, at which place he was distinguished 
for his zeal as a student and devotion 
toduty. 

Upon completing his work at the 
University of North Carolina, he began 
the study of law under Judge Vann of the 
Madison bar, and in the year 1869 was 
admitted by a special act of the legis- 
lature of the state of Florida to prac- 
tice law in that state. A short time after 
he came to Bennettsville, Marlboro 
County, was admitted to the South 


Carolina bar in 1870, and formed a 
partnership for the practice of law with 
J. H. Hudson, subsequently a Circuit 
Judge of South Carolina, and H. H. 
Newton, the firm name being Hudson, 
Livingston & Newton. This associa- 
tion continued for some time, and Ben- 
nettsville became the permanent home 
of Colonel Livingston. 

In later years he was in partnership 
with Col. Edward Mclver of Cheraw, 
Capt. Harris Covington of Bennetts- 
ville, Capt. W. J. McKerrall of Marion, 
Judge C. P. Townsend, J. B. Gibson 
and W. H. Muller, all of whom held 
him in the highest esteem and respected 
him as a man of unusual personality 
and talents. 

In the year 1871 he was married to 
Ella Wells, a daughter of Jacob H. 
Wells of the city of Columbia, and had 
born to him five children, three of 
whom lived to maturity. The eldest, 
Sadie, married William M. Hamer of 
Dillon, S. C., and died in 1910. The. 
second daughter, Rhoda, married H. J. 
Haynesworth, a prominent attorney 
of Greenville, S. C., and is still living, 
while the third, a son, Vann, lives in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

As a lawyer, attorney and advocate, 
Colonel Livingston had very few if 
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any superiors in the state. The judges 
of the bench, the attorneys of the bar, 
and his clients all had the utmost con- 
fidence in his integrity, ability and 
sincerity. The esteem in which he was 
held by the bar of the state cannot be 
better shown than by reference to his 
election as president of the State Bar 
Association at its last session in 1912. 
His legal ability is made apparent by 
reference to the reports of the cases 
decided by the Supreme Court of the 
state, in many of which he appeared as 
counsel, very prominent among them 
being the case of Sternberger v. C. F. & 
Y. V. Railroad, wherein the jurisdic- 
tion of the state courts in matters of 
interstate commerce was first judicially 
established, and in the determination 
of which he was largely instrumental. 
The confidence of his clients was shown 
by the large and lucrative practice 
which he enjoyed during his long career 
of forty years at the bar. As an advo- 
cate he so far excelled as to win for him- 
self the soubriquet of the “Little Giant 
of the Pee Dee.’”’” His manner in the 
court room was especially pleasing, 
and his beauty of speech, courtliness 
of address, and power of oratory were 
the envy of his brother-members of the 
bar. 

In political life he was equally active, 
and to as great extent held the confi- 
dence of the whole people. In his early 
years he was made the mayor of the 
town of his adoption. Later he was 
elected Probate Judge, and subsequent- 
ly was called upon to represent his 
county both in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, in which he 
ranked and was regarded as second to 
none. His energy, power and ability 
were ever directed in those matters 
which tended toward the welfare of his 
state, and he was equally strenuous 
in opposing measures which he deemed 
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improper and detrimental to the best 
interests of his people. 

He enjoyed the distinction of being 
twice called upon by special selection 
to make the nominating speeches for two 
Governors of the state of South Caro- 
lina, Hugh S. Thompson and J. P. Rich- 
ardson, a privilege regarded as one of 
unusual honor and compliment. With 
the former especially he was very intimate 
and served upon his staff with the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel: At this tine he 
was in his palmiest days, and wasin lirect 
line of promotion when the politica! revo- 
lution of 1890 displaced him and robbed 
him of hiS well-merited reward. 

Great as Colonel Livingston was; asa 
lawyer, successful as he was as .: ser- 
vant of the state in a political capacity, 
he will be remembered by those who 
came in contact with him more las‘ingly 
as a private citizen. Being a man of 
broad ideas, a scholar of unusual learn- 
ing, a conversationalist of unusual! abil- 
ity, and feeling a deep interest in all 
mankind, it is little wonder that he had 
hosts of friends whose great delight was 
to come in contact with him and feel 
the impress of his charming personality 
and obtain the encouragement, instruc- 
tion and good-will that resulted from 
meeting such a character. To say that 
he was genial hardly conveys a true 
conception of him. He was more. It 
was a pleasure to meet him. Being a 
great reader, and having an unusually 
retentive memory, he was a fountain- 
head of information for his friends. 

His home was a place of culture, 
purity and refinement, large!y due to 
his high ideals of his duty toward those 
who dwelt chere and to those who, on 
frequent occasions, were its guests. 

Truly it may be said that his death 
was a loss to his community, his state 
and his _ profession. 

He was buried with Masonic honors, 
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(having been for many years an enthu- 
siastic member of that order) in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery in Bennettsville. His 
resting place was a veritable bower of 


Bennettsville, S. C. 
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floral tributes from various bar asso- 
ciations and his many friends, all mak- 
ing a last testimonial of the great esteem 
in which he was held. 





The Lawyers of Dickens-Land 


By Denis A. BEHEN 
OF THE PittspurcH, Pa., Bar 


ICKENS’ amazing versatility in 

creating types of character, in 
becoming a part of them and in making 
them think and talk and act so realistic- 
ally, is nowhere more in evidence than 
in his characterizations of types of men 
of law. When we consider his short 
clerkship in an attorney’s office and his 
limite| experience as a law reporter, it is 
astonishing with what familiarity he 
makes use of the technique of legal 
forms and phraseology and describes 
legal manners and customs. Satire and 
caricature require an intimate knowledge 
of the subject, yet to lawyers themselves 
there are no more delicious bits of this 
phase of Dickens’ humor than those con- 
tained in his pictures of courts and 
lawyers, and his accounts of legal trials. 
His descriptions of the Chancery Court 
in “Bleak House,’’ of Doctors’ Commons 
in “David Copperfield,” and of the Old 
Bailey in ““Great Expectations’’; his re- 
ports of the famous cases of Bardell v. 
Pickwick, in ‘Pickwick Papers,” of Rex 
v. Darnley, in “The Tale of Two Cities,” 
and of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce, in “Bleak 
House’; and his delineations of all his 
lawyer-characters, though reflecting the 
ludicrous squint of the satirist, have the 
technical touch of the master. And 
such is the power of the artist, that the 
lawyer who loves his Dickens, while 
treading of these court scenes and legal 


lights, will suppress the wince that fol- 
lows the treading of his professional 
toes, to join in the universal chuckle 
over the follies of humanity and the 
unmasked pretensions of the sciolist and 
the hypocrite. How many lawyers have 
not appreciated what a difficult witness 
Sam Weller makes, in his cross-examina- 
tion by Sergeant Buzfuz, and have not 
sympathized with the learned cross- 
examiner in his discomfiture when he 
finally thinks better to drop the witness 
altogether. What a fluent opening is 
that of Mrs. Bardell’s counsel, so pat in 
its statement of his client’s case, so 
flattering in its unction of the jury, so 
characteristic in its exaggeration of all 
that bears on his own side and its belit- 
tlement of all that appertains to Pick- 
wick’s. There may be still heard in 
our courts any day much of this Buz- 
fuzzian style of oratory, which seeks to 
bamboozle a jury by flattery, and makes 
a mountain of evidence out of every 
little mole-hill of circumstance. 
Among the gallery of portraits, gro- 
tesque and otherwise, which go to make 
up the inhabitants of Dickens-land, we 
find many lawyers. Dickens has intro- 
duced almost forty men of law into his 
different romances,! every one — even 


In ‘David Copperfield” there are six — Uriah 
Heep, Mr. Wickfield, Tommy Traddles, Mr. 
Spiker, Francis Spenlow and Mr. Jorkins; in 
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the most obscure —a distinct type of 
the legal confraternity. It is remark- 
able, too, that they are all sharply de- 
fined and individualized, running from 
the low shyster type of Sampson Brass 
to the bland and dignified Lord Chan- 
cellor himself. In type, temperament 
or idiosyncrasy every one of them is 
sui generis; for among these dramatis 
persone of his comedies and tragedies 
of human life, he has run the whole 
gamut of human emotion comprehend- 
ing in delineation and detail a diversity 
exceeded only by humanity itself. 
Besides these, there are innumerable 
lawyers’ clerks, some of whom are 
famous to us as quaint characters aside 
from their professional association 
There is our old friend Dick Swiveller, 
always getting those “inscrutable and 
unmitigated staggerers’”’ at the mysteri- 
ous conduct of his lawyer-employers. 
There is Tom Pinch, who tries to draw 


out Mr. Fips as to the identity of his 
employer, but gets for his pains only 
the equivocal answer, ‘‘Be careful how 
you go, it’s rather dark.”” There is John 


ot, ” 


Wemmick, who must be first ‘‘seen 

before his employer, Jaggers, will talk 
with a client, and who never permits a 
hint or mention of the “Aged Parent”’ 
or the ‘“‘castle’’ while in the office. There 
is the smart and “‘spoffish’’ law-student, 


‘“‘Bleak House’’ there are four — Conversation 
Kenge, Mr. Tulkinghorn, Mr. Vholes and Mr. 
Tangle; in ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop’’ there are two — 
Sampson and Sally Brass; in ‘‘Our Mutual Friend” 
there are two — Mortimer Lightwood and Eugene 
Wrayburn; in ‘‘The Tale of Two Cities’’ there are 
two — Sydney Carton and William Stryver; there 
is one in ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit’’ — Mr. Fips; one in 
“Edwin Drood’’— Hiram Grewgious; one in 
“Great Expectations’ — Mr. Jaggers; and one in 
“Little Dorrit’’— Mr. Rugg. And in the short 
stories, sketches and plays there are eight — 
Samuel Briggs and Percy Noakes (“The Steam 
Excursion’’); Joseph Overton (‘‘The Great Wringle- 
bury Duel’); Mr. Bintrey (‘‘No Thoroughfare’’); 
Mr. Clarkson (‘‘The Detective Police’’); Thomas 
Craggs and Jonathan Snitchey (‘‘The Battle of 
Life’); and Owen Overton (‘‘The Strange Gentle- 
man’’). 


Percy Noakes. And there is Bazzard, 
who has written ‘“‘The Thorn of Anxi- 
ety,” a tragedy which, like a thorn in the 
flesh, ‘‘will not come out.” 

Dickens himself was frank to confess 
that he exaggerated these types in his 
license as a satirist; for it must |e ad 
mitted at the beginning that an ac. 
quaintanceship with these legal ¢entle- 
men does not beget a flattering 
impression of the profession, or i's fol- 
lowers, in England during Dickens’ day. 
The early experiences of the nv velist 
as a reporter in the London _ police 
courts had brought him into contact 
with the lowest and most debase:’ class 
of lawyers who practised there. and 
these impressions remained with him in 
describing the scenes and characters of 
his novels in later years. 

There is Uriah Heep, in “avid 
Copperfield,” the sly, oily villian, always 
humble and deprecatory, but weaving 
all things to his own purposes. There 
are Sampson Brass and Mr. Sally [rass, 
in “Old Curiosity Shop,” the lowest 
types of shysters, who in the end meet 
with the retribution they deserve. There 
is Mr. Fips, in ‘‘Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
with his dark, yellow-jaundiced little 
office at the back of the house, with the 
worn out mat outside, which regularly 
tripped up every one of his clients and 
apprised him of their visits; and with 
the great black sprawling splash inside 
in one corner, which looked as if some 
old clerk had cut his throat there, years 
ago, and had let out ink instead of 
blood. There is the yellow-haired Mr. 
Rugg, in “Little Dorrit,’’ whose round 
white visage looked as if all his blushes 
had been drawn out long ago. He isa 
collector of debts, general agent, and 
landlord of Mr. Pancks. The tenancy 
of Mr. Pancks was limited to one airy 
bedroom; he covenanting and agreeing 
with Mr. Rugg, his landlord, that in 
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consideration of a certain scale of pay- 
ments accurately defined, and on cer- 
tain verbal notice duly given, he should 
be at liberty to elect to share the Sun- 
day breakfast, dinner, tea or supper, 
or each or any or all of these re- 
pasts or meals, of Mr. and Miss 
Rugg (his daughter) in the back 
parlor. The daughter’s feelings 
had been ruthlessly mangled and 
her heart severely lacerated by a 
“fend in human form,” a mid- 
dle-aged baker, resident in the 
vicinity, against whom she had, by 
the agency of Mr. Rugg, found it 
necessary to proceed at law, and 
from whom she had_ recovered 
substantial damages which she had 
invesicd in the public securities — 
through which circumstance she 
had acquired a little property and 
much distinction in the neighbor- 
hood 
William Stryver, in ‘‘The Tale 
of Two Cities,” is sharply drawn 
as a type of the elbowing wind- 
bag and demagogue, stout, loud, 
red, bluff, and free from any draw- 
back of delicacy. It is said that 
Stryver is patterned after Lord 
Thurlow, who when he _ needed 
the law he lacked, had many 
jackals of the Sydney Carton type 
tolook it up for him. Among these as- 
sistants of Thurlow were John Scott, who 
after became the famous Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, and the Welsh lawyer who became 
eminent as Lord Chief Justice Kenyon. 
Mr. Kenge, of the firm of Kenge and 
Carboy, in “Bleak House,” stands for 
the charlatan and pettifogger. He is 
called ‘‘Conversation’’ Kenge, because 
he enjoys beyond everything the sound 
of his rich, mellow voice. He 
portly, important looking gentleman, 
dressed all in black, with white cravat, 
gold watch seals, gold eye-glasses and a 
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large gold seal ring. He always listens 
to himself with obvious satisfaction, 
and sometimes gently beats time to his 
own music with his head, or rounds a 
sentence with his hand. 


SERGEANT BUZFUZ 


Harry Furniss's picture of the driving, chaffing bar 
orator who proves that Mr. Pickwick’s note about 
“chops and tomato sauce” is a declaration of love, and 
that his reminder ‘‘not to forget the warming-pan”’ is 
only a flimsy cover to express the ardor of his affections. 


Mr. Vholes, also in ‘‘Bleak House,” 
the chancery lawyer, is, we are told, a 
type of the placid treasurers and presi- 
dents of mining, agricultural, commer- 
cial and railroad companies, who pre- 
serve, on the strength of salaries noto- 
riously disproportioned to their abilities, 
a calm, mysterious sublimity of expres- 
sion, while comforting inquiring stock- 
holders with the vague assurance that 
all will be right in the end. 

Mr. Tulkinghorn, another lawyer in 
‘“‘Bleak House,”’ is one of the malignant 
types of the Dickens lawyer, yet unique 
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in its malignancy. Too passionless to 
be either a friend or an enemy, he is 
mechanically faithful, without attach- 
ment, to his clients. Ever vigilant of 
their interests, he is absolutely devoid 
of pity, compunction or any of the softer 
emotions. His one passion in life, if 
such a man can be said to have a 
passion, is the acquisition of aristocratic 
secrets and the holding possession of 
such power as they give him, with no 
sharer or opponent in it. The family 
skeletons, difficulties, mortgages and 
delicate affairs of the beau monde are 
all treasured up within his old black 
satin waistcoat. He is therefore jealous 
of the profit, privilege and reputation of 
being master of the mysteries of great 
houses. He is an oyster of the ‘‘old 
school’’ whom nobody can open. There 
is an air of prescription about him which 
is agreeable to the vested interests, who 
receive it as a kind of tribute. They 
like his dress: there is a kind of tribute 
in that, too. It is eminently respect- 
able, and likewise, in a general way, 
retainer-like. It expresses, as it were, 
the stewart of their legal mysteries, the 
butler of their legal cellars. His face 
is an expressionless mask, watchful be- 
hind a blind which is always down and 
which never betrays his close, dry and 
silent nature. Impenetrable as_ the 
sphinx, he has had only one friend in 
life, a bachelor and a lawyer of the 
same mold, who lived the same kind of 
life until he was seventy-five years old, 
and then, suddenly conceiving (as it 
was supposed) an impression that it was 
too monotonous, gave his gold watch 
to his hair-dresser one summer evening, 
and walked leisurely home to the temple 
and hanged himself. One peculiarity 
of his black clothes, and of his black 
stockings, be they silk or worsted, is 
that they never shine. Mute, close, 
irresponsive to any glancing light, his 
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dress is like himself. He never com. 
verses when not professionally con- 
sulted. He is found sometimes, speechless 
but quite at home, at corners of dinner- 
tables in great country houses anc near 
doors of drawing-rooms, concerning 
which the fashionable intelligence js 
eloquent; where everybody knows him, 
and where half the peerage stons to 
say, ‘How do you do, Mr. Tu'king. 
horn?” He receives these salut:tions 
with gravity, and buries them along 
with the rest of his knowledge — along 
with the mysterious store of {.mily 
confidences of which he is known to be 
the silent depository. 

When not speechlessly at home in 
country houses, Mr. Tulkinghorn lived 
and had his office in a large louse, 
formerly a house of state, in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. His apartment is like him- 
self, lofty, gloomy, rusty, out of date, 
withdrawing from attention and able 
to afford it. Heavy, broad-backed, 
old-fashioned mahogany and _ horsehair 
chairs, not easily lifted, obsolete tables 
with spindle-legs and dusty baize covers, 
presentation prints of the holders of 
great titles in the last generation, or 
the last but one, environ him. The 
titles on the backs of his books have 
retired into the binding. Everything 
that can have a lock has got it; no 
key is visible. Very few loose papers 
are about. He keeps no staff; only 
one middle-aged man, usually a little 
out at elbows, who sits in a high pew 
in the hall and is rarely overburdened 
with business. Mr. Tulkinghorn is not 
in acommon way. He wants no clerks. 
He is a great reservoir of confidences, 
not to be so tapped. His clients want 
him; he is all in all. Drafts that he 
requires to be drawn are drawn by 
special pleaders in the temple on mys 
terious instructions; fair copies that 
he requires to be made are mace at 
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the stationer’s, expense being no con- 
sideration. The middle-aged man in the 
pew knows scarcely more of the affairs 
of the peerage than any crossing- 
sweeper in Holborn. Mr. Tulkinghorn 
very rarely tells him anything more 
explicit than “‘I shall be back presently.” 

It is around this lawyer that the 
comp!icated plot of “Bleak House”’ re- 
volves. Being the family lawyer of 
Sir I. cicester Dedlock, he accidentally 
gets « clue which makes him suspicious 
of the past of Lady Dedlock. He then 
pursu-s her doggedly and unwearyingly, 
with no touch of compunction, remorse 
or pity; while her beauty, and all the 
state and brilliancy surrounding her, 
only sive him greater zest for what he 
is se) upon and make him the more 
inflexible in it. Cold, cruel and im- 
mova le in what he has made it his duty 
to unravel, he determines to permit 
nothing to remain hidden from him in 
ground where he has secretly burrowed 
all his life. Despising the splendor of 
which he is a distant beam, he treasures 
up slights and offenses in the haughty 
affability of his gorgeous clients, and 
scents and ferrets out the scandal in 
her ladyship’s life. It results in driving 
her to a shameful and pitiful death and 
indirectly causes his own murder. The 
masterly manner in which Dickens un- 
ravels the threads of the plot through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Tulkinghorn 
and his detective, Mr. Bucket, and the 
human interest he gives to the other 
characters in this novel —the Small- 
weeds, Guppy, Jo, Mr. George, the 
Bagnets, the Snagsbys, Krook, Mr. 
Jobling and Hortense, the maid, who 
are created for the purpose of working 
out the minor details and of completing 
the chain of circumstantial evidence 
against Lady Dedlock — are a striking 
proof of the remarkable genius of the 
author. 


A good type of the ‘‘criminal lawyer,” 
as he is sometimes called, and his 
manner of dealing with the degenerates 
among mankind who go to make up 
the clientéle of this branch of the pro- 
fession, is to be found in Mr. Jaggers, 
in ‘‘Great Expectations.”” He is Pip’s 
guardian, or intermediary, in dispensing 
the bounty of Pip’s unknown bene- 
factor — a convict client of Mr. Jaggers 
whom he had defended on a capital 
charge and got off with transportation 
to the English penal colony in New 
South Wales. Mr. Jaggers was a burly 
man of an exceedingly dark complexion, 
with an exceedingly large head and a 
correspondingly large hand. He was 
prematurely bald on the top of his 
head, and had bushy black eyebrows 
that wouldn’t lie down but stood up 
bristling. His black eyes were set 
deep in his head, and were disagreeably 
sharp and suspicious. He had a large 
watch-chain and a gold repeater watch, 
worth one hundred pounds. Wemmick 
tells Pip, anent this watch, that there 
are about seven hundred thieves in 
town who know all about that watch; 
that there’s not a man, a woman or a 
child among them who wouldn't identify 
the smallest link in the chain, and drop 
it as if it was red-hot, if inveigled into 
touching it. He had strong black dots 
where his beard and whiskers would 
have been if he had let them, and an air 
of authority not to be disputed, and a 
manner expressive of knowing something 
secretly disparaging about everyone, 
if he only chose to mention it. He had 
the habit of biting the side of his great 
forefinger as he bullied and cross-exam- 
ined witnesses, and he always insisted 
upon the categorical answer ‘‘Yes’’ or 
‘“‘No” to his questions. He cross-exam- 
ined everything, everybody — his clients, 
his food, his wine, his glass, his books; 
and his entire conversation was ever 
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guided by the strictest rules of evidence: 
He never laughed. But he wore great, 
bright, creaking boots; and in poising 
himself on these boots, with his large 
head bent down and his eyebrows joined 
together, awaiting an answer to one 
of his cross-questions, he sometimes 
caused the boots to creak, as if they 
laughed in a dry and suspicious manner. 
To his clerk, Wemmick, he always 
seemed as if he had set a man-trap and 
was watching it. ‘Suddenly, click, 
you're caught!’ To others he gave the 
idea that they must have committed a 
felony and somehow forgotten the de- 
tails of it. 

In trying a case, if anybody, of what- 
scever degree, said a word that Jaggers 
didn’t approve of, he instantly required 
to have it “taken down.”’ If anybody 
wouldn’t make an admission, he said, 
“T’'ll have it out of you!’ and if any- 
body made an _ admission, he said, 
“Now I have got you!’’ The magis- 
trates shivered under a single bite 
of his finger, and thieves and _thief- 
takers hung in dread rapture on his 
words, and shrank when a hair of his 
eyebrows turned in their direction. He 
always carried an expressive pocket 
handkerchief of rich silk and imposing 
proportions, which was of great value 
to him in his profession. He would 
terrify a client or a witness by cere- 
moniously unfolding it as if he were 
immediately going to blow his nose, 
and then pausing, as if he knew he 
should not have time to do it before 
such client or witness committed him- 
self; and oftentimes the self-committal 
followed directly quite as a matter of 
course. He washed his clients off as if 
he were a surgeon or a dentist. He 
had a closet in his room, fitted up for 
the purpose, which smelt of scented 
soap like a perfumer’s shop. It had 
an unusually large jack-towel on a roller 
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inside the door, and he would wa 
hands and wipe them and dry the 
over this towel, whenever he ca: 
from a police-court or dismissed a 
from his room. 

Jaggers’ office, handy to Ne, 
prison, reflected his affiliations wi: 
criminal branch of the law. [i 
and but dimly lighted, it was « 
mented with odd objects tha 
Jaggers kept there as gruesom« 
venirs of his professional expe: 
There was an old rusty pistol, a 
in a scabbard, several strange | 
boxes and packages, and two dr: 
ghastly casts on a shelf, of faces 
liarly swollen and twitchy abou the 
nose. His own high-backed chai: was 
of deadly black horsehair, with rows of 
brass nails round it, like a coffin, in which 
Mr. Jaggers leaned back and bit his 
forefinger at, and cross-examined, his 
clients. These latter seemed to havea 
habit of backing up against the wall, 
where, especially opposite to Mr. Jag- 


ers’ chair, it was greasy with shoulders. 


On Pip’s first visit to this office, he finds 
lounging around several of Jaxgers’ 
clients who had got into the meshes of 
the law. These were all told to ‘‘see 
Wemmick” (the clerk who ‘kept the 
cash’’) and were then dismissed, — con- 
fident that as long as Jaggers was ‘“‘for 
them,”’ he “would do it if it was to be 
done.” 

In the firm of Spenlow & Jorkins, in 
“David Copperfield,”’ we have a genteel 
pair of piratical proctors. At the sug- 
gestion of his aunt, and on the payment 
by her of one thousand pounds to them, 
David is articled to this firm. ‘‘What is 
a proctor, Steerforth?”” David asks his 
friend. ‘‘Why, he is a sort of monkish 
attorney,” replies Steerforth. ‘He is 
to some faded courts held in Doctors’ 
Commons — a lazy old nook near St. 
Paul’s churchyard — what solicitors are 
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to the courts of law and equity. Heisa 
functicnary whose existence, in the 
natura! course of things, would have 
terminated about two hundred years 
ago. | can tell you best what he is by 
telling you what Doctors’ Commons is. 
It’s a little out-of-the-way place where 
they a minister what is called ecclesi- 
astica! law, and play all kinds of tricks 
with «bsolete old monsters of acts of 
Parlianent, which three-fourths of the 
world |:now nothing about, and the other 
fourth supposes to have been dug up, 
in a ossil state, in the days of the 
Edwaids. It’s a place that has an 
ancien. monopoly in suits about people’s 
wills .nd people’s marriages, and dis- 
putes ibout ships and boats.” 

When David first meets Mr. Spen- 
low, tie senior member of this firm of 
proctors, he has just hurried back to his 
ofice from court, in a black gown 
trimmed with white fur. He was a 
little ‘ight-haired gentleman, with un- 
denial le boots and the stiffest of white 
cravais and shirt-collars. He was but- 
toned up mighty trim and tight, and 
must have taken a great deal of pains 
with his whiskers, which were accurately 
curled. His gold watch-chain was so 
massive that a fancy came across David 
that he ought to have a sinewy gold 
arm, to draw it out with, like those which 
are put up over the gold-beaters’ shops. 
He was got up with such care, and was 
so stiff, that he could hardly bend him- 
self; being obliged, when he glanced at 
some papers on his desk, after sitting 
down in his chair, to move his whole 
body from the bottom of his spine, like 
Punch. 

Mr. Jorkins, the other member of fhe 
firm, was a large, mild, smooth-faced 
man of sixty, of a heavy temperament. 
He had originally been alone in the 
business, and now lived by himself in 
a house hear Montague square, which 
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was fearfully in want of painting. He 
came to the office very late in the day, 
and went away very early. He never 
appeared to be consulted about any- 
thing, and he had a dingy back-hole of 











SIDNEY CARTON 
ON THE SCAFFOLD 
“It is far, far better thing that I dothan 


I have ever done; it is far, far better rest 
that I go to than I have ever known.” 


his own upstairs, where no business was 
ever done, and where there was a 
yellow old cartridge-paper pad upon his 
desk, unsoiled by ink and reported to 
be twenty years of age. He took so 
much snuff that there was a tradition 
in the Commons that he lived princi- 
pally on that stimulant, having little 
room in his system for any other article 
of diet. Jorkins’ place in the business 
was to keep himself in the background 
and be constantly exhibited by name 
as the most obdurate and ruthless of 
men. If a clerk wanted his salary 
raised, “‘Mr. Jorkins would not listen 
to such a proposition.” If a client 
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were slow to settle his bill of costs, 
“Mr. Jorkins was resolved to have it 
paid.’’ And however painful these things 
might be (and always were) to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Spenlow, Mr. Jorkins would 
have his bond. The heart and hand of 
the good angel Spenlow would have 
been always open, but for the restrain- 
ing demon Jorkins. ‘As I have grown 
older,’”’ David comments, “I think I 
have had experience of some other 
houses doing business on the principle 
of Spenlow & Jorkins.”’ 

David asks Mr. Spenlow one day 
what he considered the best sort of 
professional business. He replied, that 
a good case of a disputed will, where 
there was a neat little estate of thirty 
or forty thousand pounds, was perhaps 
the best of all. In such a case, he said, 
not only were there very pretty pick- 
ings in the way of arguments at every 
stage of the proceedings, and mountains 
upon mountains of evidence on inter- 
rogatory and counter-interrogatory (to 
say nothing of an appeal lying first to 
the delegates and then to the Lords); 
but the costs being pretty sure to come 
out of the estate at last, both sides 
went at it in a lively and _ spirited 
manner, and expense was no considera- 
tion. You made a quiet little round 
game of it, among a family group, and 
you played it out at leisure. 

After, David’s aunt has lost her for- 
tune, David goes to Spenlow to see 
if his articles can be cancelled and the 
unearned portion of the thousand pounds 
refunded to him. He explains the 
situation to Spenlow, how he really 
does not know where his means of 
subsistence are to come from, and how 
his aunt is penniless and must now 
depend upon him. All he can get 
from Spenlow is, “If it had been my 
lot to have my hands unfettered — if 
I had not a partner, Mr. Jorkins —”’ 


Mr. Spenlow shook his head discourag. 
ingly. ‘Heaven forbid, Copperfield, that 
I should do any man an injustice; stil] 
less, Mr. Jorkins. But I know my 
partner, Copperfield. Mr. Jorkins js 
not a man to respond to a proposition 
of this peculiar nature. Mr. Jorkins 
is very difficult to move from the eaten 
track. You know what he is.”” David 
then goes upstairs to the “dingy little 
back-hole”’ and waits until Mr. Jorkins 
comes. He evidently astonishe- that 
gentleman very much by makiig his 
appearance there. He states hi; case 
to Mr. Jorkins pretty much as le had 
stated it to Mr. Spenlow. “He said | 
should object?” asked Mr. Jorkins, 
David was obliged to admit that Mr. 
Spenlow had considered it probable. 
“T am sorry to say, Mr. Copperiield, | 
can’t advance your object,” said Mr. 
Jorkins nervously. ‘The fact is —but 
I have an appointment at the bank, if 
you will have the goodness to excuse 
me.” With that he rose in a great 
hurry and was going out of the room, 
when David made bold to say that he 
feared, then, there was no way o 
arranging the matter. ‘‘No,” said Mr. 
Jorkins, stopping at the door to shake 
his head. ‘‘Oh, no! I object, you know,” 
which he said very rapidly, and went 
out. ‘You must be aware, Mr. Copper- 
field,” he added, looking restlessly in 
at the door again, “if Mr. Spenlow 
objects —"’ “Personally, he does not 
object, sir,” said David. “Oh, per 
sonally!”’ repeated Mr. Jorkins in aa 
impatient manner. ‘‘I assure you, there’ 
an objection, Mr. Copperfield. Hope 
less. What you wish to be done, cant 
be done. I—I really have got am 
appointment at the bank.” With that 
he fairly ran away, and to the best d 
David’s knowledge it was three day 
before heshowed himself in the Common 
again. 
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Dickens hits off a delicious bit of 
satire in making Spenlow, who had 
been so careful in other people’s affairs 
and an expert in testamentary dispo- 
sitions, die leaving his own affairs in a 
very disordered condition and without 
having made a will. As Tiffey, the 
old clerk, said to David, “if you had 
been in the Commons as long as I 
have, you would know that there is no 
subject on which men are so incon- 
sistent, and so little to be trusted.” It 
appeared a wonderful thing to David, 
but it turned out that there was no 
will. Mr. Spenlow had never so much 
as thought of making one, so far as 
his papers afforded any evidence; for 
there was no kind of hint, sketch or 
memorandum of any testamentary in- 
tention whatever. 

But if lawyers are apt to resent these 
types of the profession, through which 
Dickens seems to show an almost uni- 
versal ridicule and contempt for their 
kind, they may be consoled in the re- 
membrance that it is a lawyer whom 
the author presents to the world as the 
noblest and most sublime character in 
the whole range of literary fiction. This 
character is Sydney Carton, in “The 
Tale of Two Cities.”” There is not a 
grander or lovelier figure in all literature 
than this self-wrecked, self-devoted man, 
who in the Old Bailey of London saves 
his double from conviction on a capital 
charge, and after the Revolutionary 
Tribunal in France has condemned him 
to the guillotine, saves the same man’s 
life by sacrificing his own. Profligate 
and ambitionless, leading a life of sloth 
and sensuality, he is like one who died 
young. All his life might have been, 
and he drifts, through indifference and 
cynicism, into a disappointed drudge 
playing the jackal to Stryver’s lion, — 
doing the other man’s work and _ per- 
mitting the other to take the credit for 
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it. Meeting Darnley, who remarkably 
resembles him in face and figure, he is 
shown suddenly and vividly what a life 
of temperance and diligence might have 
made him. The sting of a hopeless 
love for the fiancé of Darnley throws 
him, however, into deeper dejection and 
despair. ‘‘Waste forces within him, and 
a desert all around, this man stood still 
on his way across a silent terrace, and 
saw for a moment, lying in the wilder- 
ness before him, a mirage of honorable 
ambition, self-denial and perseverance. 
In the fair city of this vision there were 
airy galleries from which the loves and 
graces looked upon him, gardens in 
which the fruits of life hung ripening, 
waters of hope that sparkled in his 
sight. A moment and it was gone. 
Climbing to a high chamber in a well of 
houses, he threw himself down in his 
clothes on a neglected bed, and its 
pillow was wet with wasted tears. Sadly, 
sadly, the sun rose; it rose upon no 
sadder sight than the man of good 
abilities and good emotions, incapable 
of their directed exercise, incapable of 
his own help and his own happiness, 
sensible of the blight on him, and resign- 
ing himself to let it eat him away.” 

And again we may forgive Dickens all 
his other lawyers in the delightful crea- 
tion of Tommy Traddles, in “David 
Copperfield,”” who becomes a staid and 
respectable judge at the end of the book 
and who, we are told, stands for the 
portrait of the author’s intimate and 
dear friend, Sergeant Talfourd. 

Eugene Wrayburn, in “Our Mutual 
Friend,’”’ is another lawyer who deserves 
well of us, at whom we must smile during 
his cynicisms, but who comes through the 
plot unscathed and finally lands right 
side up. Many a young attorney will 
appreciate that delicious piece of 
Eugene’s, which well hits off the inertia 
with which the ethics of the legal pro- 
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fession hedge in the youngster during 
his first years as a briefless barrister: 
“Idiots talk,” says Eugene to his friend, 
Mortimer Lightwood, ‘of energy. If 
there is a word in the dictionary, under 
any letter from A to Z, that I abomi- 
nate, it is ‘energy’. It is such a con- 
ventional superstition! such parrot gab- 
ble! What the deuce! am I to rush 
out into the street, collar the first man 
of wealthy appearance that I meet, 
shake him, and say, ‘Go to the law upon 
the spot, you dog, and retain me, or 
I'll be the death of you?’ Yet that 
would be energy.” 

Hiram Grewgious, Esquire, Agent 
and Collector of Rents, is another of 
Dickens’ quaint lawyer-characters whom 
we all hold in loving memory. He is 
one of the most felicitous of Dickens’ 
creations as well as one of the last — 


HIRAM GREWGIOUS, ESQ. 
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appearing in “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” Awkward and hesitating ig 
manner, ungainly in appearance, whin. 
sical, near-sighted, wooden and impas 
sive — yet shrewd withal — he “‘still had 
some strange capacity in him of making 
on the whole an agreeable impression,” 
He was an arid, sandy man who, if he 
had been put into a grinding-mill, 
looked as if he would have ground im. 
mediately into high-dried snuff. Hehad 
a scanty flat crop of hair, in color and 
consistency like some very mangy yellow 
fur tippet; it was so unlike hair that it 
must have been a wig, but for the stu. 
pendous improbability of anybody’s vol- 
untarily sporting such a head. The 
little play of features that his face pre 
sented was cut deep into it, in a few 
hard curves that made it more like work; 
and he had certain notches in his fore 
head, which looked as though Natur 
had been about to touch them into sens- 
bility or refinement, when she had im 
patiently thrown away the chisel, and 
said “I really cannot be worried to 
finish off this man; let him go as he is!" 
An habitual characteristic gesture was 
to smooth his head from back to front, 
as if he had just dived. With too much 
throat at the top and too much shank 
at the bottom, he is a “particularly 
angular man,” as he himself frankly 
admits to Rosa, his ward. ‘A partict 
larly angular man, I half believe I was 
born advanced in life, and seem to 
have come into existence a chip. I wa 
a chip — and a very dry one — when! 
first became aware of myself.” Ané 
when she invites him to eat his Christ 
mas dinner with her, he accepts, saying, 
“As a particularly angular man, I dé 
not fit smoothly into the social circle, 
and consequently I have no other e& 
gagement at Christmas time than t 
partake, on the twenty-fifth, of a boilel 
turkey and celery sauce with a — with 
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a particularly angular clerk I have the 
good fortune to possess, whose father, 
being a Norfolk farmer, sends him up 
(the turkey up), as a present to me, from 
the neighborhood of Norwich. I should 
be quite proud of your wishing to see 
me, my dear. As a professional Re- 
ceiver of Rents, so very few people do 
wish to see me, that the novelty would 
be bracing.” 

He had his set of chambers in Staple 
Inn, Holborn, in a corner house in 
a little inner quadrangle, presenting in 
black and white over its ugly portal 
the mysterious inscription, 


P 
| ae 
1747 


In this set of chambers he lived his 
onely existence with Bazzard, his clerk, 
ever having troubled his head about 
e inscription, ‘‘unless to bethink him- 
self at odd times on glancing up at it, 
at haply it might mean Perhaps John 
Thomas, or Perhaps Joe Tyler,” — or 
when making a requisition on the wine 
ellar below the common stair, “‘if 
. J. T. drank such wines, then for a 
ertainty, P. J. T. was Pretty Jolly 
Too.” 
He had laid himself out in the begin- 
hing for “‘chamber practice’; to draw 
leeds — ‘‘convey the wise it call,’’ as 
istol says. But conveyancing and he 
had made such a very indifferent mar- 
iage of it that they had separated by 
fonsent. Coy conveyancing would not 
ome to Mr. Grewgious. But an Arbi- 


istration being blown towards him by 


ome unaccountable wind, and he gain- 
g great credit in it as one indefatigable 
h seeking out right and doing right, a 
etty fat Receivership was next blown 
ito his pocket by a wind more trace- 
ble to its source. So, by chance, he 
ad found his niche. Receiver and 
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Agent now to two rich estates, and 
deputing their legal business, in an 
amount worth having, to a firm of 
solicitors on the floor below, he had 
snuffed out his ambition (supposing 
him to have ever lighted it) and had 
settled down with his snuffers for the 
rest of his life under the dry vine and 
figtree of P. J. T., who planted in seven- 
teen-forty-seven. 

There was no luxury in his room. 
Even its comforts were limited to its 
being dry and warm and having a snug 
though faded fireside. What might be 
called its private life was confined to 
the hearth, and an easy-chair, and an 
old-fashioned occasional round table that 
was brought out upon the rug after 
business hours from a corner where it 
elsewhere remained turned up like a 
shining mahogany shield. Behind it, 
when standing thus on the defensive, 
was a closet usually containing some- 
thing good todrink. An outer room was 
the clerk’s room. Mr. Grewgious’ sleep- 
ing apartment was across the stair, and 
he held some not empty cellarage at the 
bottom of the common stairs. Three 
hundred days in the year at least, he 
crossed over to the hotel in Furnival’s 
Inn for his dinner, and after dinner 
crossed back again, to make the most 
of these simplicities until it should be- 
come broad business day once more, 
with P. J. T., seventeen forty-seven. 
Accounts and account-books, files of 
correspondence and strong boxes gar- 
nished his room in conscientiously pre- 
cise and orderly arrangement. The ap- 
prehension of dying suddenly and leav- 
ing one fact or one figure with any in- 
completeness or obscurity attaching to 
it, would have stretched Mr. Grewgious 
stone dead any day. The largest fidel- 
ity to a trust was the life-blood of the 
man. And as Dickens says, ‘‘there are 
sorts of life-blood that course more 
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quickly, more gayly, more attractively, 
but there is no better sort in circulation.” 

There is a pathetic note marking the 
delineation of this odd bachelor-lawyer, 
in the hint Dickens gives us of his roman- 
tic attachment to the memory of the 
girl he had doted on, at a hopeless, 
speechless distance, years before — the 
mother of his ward. His life and soul 
are wrapped up in the interests of his 
ward, who is beginning to look astonish- 
ingly like her mother. He shrewdly 
detects the indifference of Edward’s 
love for her, and warns his generous 
nature of its dangerous possibilities be- 
fore it becomes too late. To those who 
read this unfinished novel, it is easily 
perceptible that it is he who is to 
fathom the sardonic nature and purposes 
of Jasper, and is to be the Nemesis 
who is finally to unmask Jasper’s pre- 
tensions and crime and bring him to 
justice with the usual Dickens climax. 
The description of Rosa’s visit to the 
lawyer’s chambers after her flight from 
Cloisterham to evade Jasper, and the 
dinner there, is one of the most delight- 
ful chapters in all Dickens — a fit com- 
panion-piece to hang beside the picture 
of the meeting between Dick Swiveller 
and the Marchioness, in “Old Curi- 
osity Shop.” 

Some one has said that folly makes 
lawyers possible and necessary. Were 
there no folly, there would be no law- 
yers. It is their unenviable lot to live, 
like moral cannibals, on the misfortunes 
and weaknesses of their fellow-men. It 
is therefore but natural that they should 
be made immortal themes of exhaustless 
satire and abuse. What a general bless- 
ing have professional men not been to 
the whole literary tribe! The priest’s 
love of ease and power, the lawyer’s 
cunning and dilatoriness, the physician’s 
wise look and his blunders hidden by 
the grave, are subjects which must find 
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a ready response in the general hear, 
since books are full of them. Queq 
Mab tickles the parson’s nose as he lig 
asleep, with a tithe-pig’s tail, and he 
straightway dreams of another benefice: 
she drives over the lawyer’s finger, 
and he perforce must dream of fees! 
From the time whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary, lay. 
yers have therefore been a bright shin. 
ing mark for the shafts and sallies of the 
satirist. Even the patron saint of the 
profession, Saint Ives, though he had 
so lived as to afterwards merit canoniz 
tion in the eyes of posterity, could not 
escape this critical cannonading from his 
contemporaries, but was libeled eve 
in the tomb and lampooned in an epitaph 
— simply because he was a lawyer who 


was honest: — 
Sanctus Ivo, 
Advocatus non latro, 
Res miranda populo. 


The majority of Dickens’ lawyers, 
therefore, are really contemptible char- 
acters — tricksters and _  pettifoggers, 
schemers and charlatans — and at best 
the author shows but a grudging toler 
tion for those high up in the profession. 
Even the Lord High Chancellor him 
self has not escaped his excoriating lash. 
He seems to have believed in the old 
story which makes the Devil the law 
yers’ patron saint; and he makes us 
in one of his tales of the inscription 
over the door of the queer old house 
Rochester in Kent, which places proc 
tors and rogues in the same class: — 


Richard Watts, Esq., 
by his Will, dated 22 Aug. 1759, 
founded this Charity 
for Six Poor Travellers, 
who, not being Rogues or Proctors, 
May receive gratis for one night 
Lodging, Entertainment, and Fourpence each 


The reason for this antipathy t 
wards lawyers lay perhaps in Dickens 
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dislike for the law itself —for its de- 
lays, its interminable red tape and its 
senseless jargon and forms as it was ad- 
ministered in England in his day. He 
had been an attorney’s clerk for eigh- 
teen months and had seen when a young 
man many instances of individual hard- 
ship which certain particular applica- 
tions of the law had worked. At best 
he seems to have considered the science 
of jurisprudence as a vast mesh of art- 
ful contrivance — a labyrinthine spider- 
web— and lawyers themselves as a 
species of arachnidan accomplices, whose 
function it is to further entangle those 
who are unfortunate enough to get 
caught by the great Spider, Authority. 


When once they are imbrangled, 
The more they stir, the more they’re tangled. 


Lawyers themselves will resent the 
imputation that Dickens’ types of their 
profession stand for the profession itself. 
Just as Dickens has been criticised, and 
justly too, for going too far in his ridi- 
cule of the pompousness of the proceed- 
ings of a court trial in “The Tale of Two 
Cities,” and for his attacks upon the 
English High Court of Chancery, in 
“Bleak House,” so may he be justly 


censured in somewhat too broadly cari- © 


caturing a profession which, of all others, 
is most admirable in its personnel. In 
the legal profession, there are lawyers 
and lawyers; there are bad men as well 
as good. The cloak of a learned pro- 
fession does not change the character 
of the individual within, and to para- 
phrase the words of Bobby Burns, “a 
lawyer’s a man for a’ that.””’ Mankind 
has been the same since civilization 
commenced, and the same types are to 
be met with today that Dickens satirized 
—aye, even that Terence exposed and 
Juvenal vilipended over two thousand 
years ago. They are present in any 
other walk of life as well as in the law. 
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Although Dickens’ lawyer-characters are 
far from admirable, they do not, there- 
fore, necessarily stand for the profession 
itself; they are simply types of men who 
may be encountered in every walk of life 
since civilization first made crookedness 
and hypocrisy possible among mankind. 
With an eye always open to the gro- 
tesque and humorous side of life, Dickens 
was little impressed with the solemnity 
of the shammer or the ceremonial of the 
charlatan. His keen powers of obser- 
vation easily detected the ass beneath 
the lion’s skin. It was rather the abuses 
of the law — its protracted delays or 
the injustice and inconsistency of some 
of its institutions — as for instance, the 
debtors’ prison —and the pretensions 
of its pettifogging practitioners — that 
the author attacked and aimed to correct 
oreliminate. That he was justified in much 
of his criticism is obvious fromthe fact that 
the publicity he gave through his novels 
subsequently brought about the needed 
remedy in the things he criticised. 

After all is said, and remembering 
that Dickens always wrote for a pur- 
pose, is it not possible that his satirical 
condemnation of the useless intricacies 
of law and the mysterious chicanery of 
lawyers, has been effective in weeding 
out the jargon of forms and the shysters 
of men who could make the law itself 
possible of condemnation? And in short- 
ening much of the delay for which the 
English law stood arraigned in his day 
since Shakspere’s time, must it not be 
admitted that his attacks on the system 
at least called attention to the evils to 
be remedied? It has been the policy 
both of American and English juris- 
prudence of latter years to get down to 
simpler forms, to prune away the am- 
bages loquendi in the formal pleadings, 
to expedite litigation and to raise the 
general standard of the profession to a 
loftier and nobler plane. And if by 
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exaggerating the evil or caricaturing the pierces with a personal puncture. Foy 
type, the satirist causes the one to be _ this reason all respectable lawyers, why 
less prone and the other to disappear, love their profession and desire to see jt 
then right-minded men should applaud advance, owe a debt of lasting grat. 
his efforts, even if sometimes his shaft tude to Charles Dickens. 





The County Court 


By Witu1am D. Totten 


MID the ancient oaks and elms, 
Befringed with verdant sward, 
The county court house sheltered stands 
Within its spacious yard; 
Its massive tower rising high 
Is like a sentinel 
To symbolize the warder’s cry 
Proclaiming all is well. 


The twittering swallows circle round 
From nests beneath its eaves, 
And chirping sparrows to and fro 
Are flitting ’mid the leaves, 
While slowly up the court yard path 
The judge and lawyers walk, 
Attending court from far and near, 
Enjoying friendly talk. 


And (rare surprise for laymen’s eyes) 
These brothers at the bar 
Come kindly hither arm in arm 
From places near and far — 
His Honor stately in the lead, 
The sheriff by his side, 
And in the rear the litigants 
With cases to be tried. 


Within, the Judge ascends the bench, 
The sheriff opens court, 

The clerk soon calls the calendar, 
And jurymen report. 
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With steady nerve and winning smile 
Each lawyer, well at ease, 
Presents his case with courtesy 
And tries the Court to please. 


For country people round about 
This is a famous day, 

The farmers and their friends turn out 
To pass the time away 

In trade and gossip in the square, 
And see their county town, 

And listen to the arguments 
Of lawyers of renown. 


The chosen jurors rise and swear 
They'll most impartially 
Upon their oaths hear every cause 
And keep from bias free, 

Betraying that their pleasure is 
To serve and draw their pay, 
Regardless of all prejudice, 
And have their holiday. 


And yet the stream of Justice there 
Is seldom found unclean, 

Its source is round the firesides 
Where virtue long has been, 

And where amid the flowered fields, 
Since love of God began, 

Old natures planted purest thoughts 
Within the heart of man. 


As one by one the cases come 
And suitors wage their wars, 
With many grave entanglements 
And storms of jangling jars, 
The audience delighted hears 
The raucous “I object,” 
Enjoying all the lawyers do 
That zeal and grit reflect. 


And many broad triumphant smiles 
And many frowns besides 

Are seen among the listeners 
When points the Judge decides. 
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And then the stream aforesaid flows 
In an unfettered way, 

While counsel glare and tables pound 
Their valor to display. 


A pleasant sight it is to see 

The lawyers battling there 
With many rare varieties 

Of whisker, nose and hair, 
And hear the champions orate, 

For clients clean and white, 
Whose adversaries’ cases are 

As dark as blackest night. 


The lawyer with a verdict won, 
His feet spread wide apart, 
Stands round for admiration 
While his friends proclaim ‘‘he’s smart!” 
The vanquished in the outer hall, 
Profane with drooping jaw, 
Hears many people say, ‘‘He’s good, 
But lost on pints o’ law.” 


The winner’s clients says to him, 
“Your pleading was sublime” ; 
The winner says, ‘“‘Your case was clear, 

I knew it all the time.” 
Yet many nights he’d lain awake 
And mourned his client’s plight, 
For fear he’d lose the verdict in 
That selfsame lucky fight. 


The loser to his lawyer says: 
“The judge is clearly wrong, 
The jurors were nonsensical, 
On blunders they were strong.” 
His lawyer says: ‘‘You’re right, old man, 
For you I deeply feel; 
We'll give them still another round 
And lick ’em on appeal.” 


Sometimes the Court is criticised, 
And dubbed an arrant fool, 
As blind as any crazy bat 
While laying down a rule. 





The Mistake of 


our Forefathers 


And hot volcanic epithets 
Most picturesquely mean 
Are spoken of his Honor, out 
Upon the court yard green. 


At last the final case is closed, 


And compliments 


are free, 


The Judge extols the jurors for 


Their fine ability. 


Who joyously reciprocate 
And say they can’t refrain 
From giving such a righteous Judge 
A gilded headed cane. 


And then the warriors of the bar, 
Their battles being o’er, 
Lock arms and chum together when 


Outside the court 


house door, 


While nudging farmers wink and smile, 
And say: “They’re mighty tame; 
The fightin’ is all make believe, 
It’s all within the game.” 


And when the term is 


over and 


The court room closed again, 
With law and justice meted out 
To erring wrangling men, 
A-ringing in the court-house tower 
Is heard the evening bell. 
In sweet melodious harmony 
To tell us all is well. 


Seattle, Wash. 





The Mistake (?) of Our Forefathers in Adopting the 
Common Law of England 


HE opinion is not often expressed 
that the United States would 

have done better to adopt the Civil 
Law instead of the common law which 
we derived from England. That, how- 
ever, is the view of Charles F. Beach, 


who said in a recent address delivered 
at the St. Paul College of Law!: 
“A study of the Civil Law and a 


1“The Civil Law in America.” By Charles F. 
Beach. Published by A. Pedone, 13 Rue Soufflot, 
Paris. Pamphlet. Reprinted in Chicago Legal 
News, June 29, July 6. 
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practical familiarity with its working 
brings a common law lawyer — who 
has not blindly prejudged the matter 
and is in consequence not open to con- 
version — finally around to the notion 
that it was very unfortunate for us in 
this country that in breaking with 
England we did not break away from 
her law, as we did from her monetary 
system, her social order and her state 
church. Our money, our manner of 
life, our art and our architecture were 
developed substantially on French lines, 
and molded after French models. Our 
law and our weights and measures 
might well have followed the same course. 
At the time of our Revolution it would 
have been entirely possible for our law- 
yers to have worked out a reform in 
our jurisprudence along the lines of 
codification, somewhat as the French 
did at the time of their Revolution after 
a 

“Was anything ever more incongru- 
ous and absurd than for civilized men 
to assume to derive their law from a 
parcel of savages, and then to belaud 
it as superior to the Civil Law, and to 
befool themselves by singing the Te 
Deum over and over! We might just 
as wisely affect admiration for the way 
those people prepared their food, or for 
their taste in the matter of dress or in 
architecture, or for their constructive 
genius in letters or in the fine or mechan- 
ical arts. All of it is the merest wor- 
ship of idols, a sheer bowing down to a 
fetich, an adoration of images — not 
even graven images at that, but a mere 
figment of the uninstructed imagination 
of the fathers. It is as much forbidden 
by the first commandment of Moses 
as anything that ever goes on in a Chin- 
ese joss-house. Jeremy Bentham, a 
hundred years ago, pricked the bubble, 
but the waters closed over him, and 
we have gone on for another century 
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in the old blind fashion. In our own 
day David Dudley Field did some manly 
work in a right manly way to promote 
the codification of our law; but he, too, 
is dead, and his sanity seems swallowed 
up in the ocean of common law indif- 
ference to reform.” 

The common law is unscientific, says 
Mr. Beach; ‘our system of reporting 
precedents and of relying upon them 
as authoritative statements of the law — 
forbidden by the Code Napoléon, and 
unknown to the civil law anywhere — 
is an impossible one, and has in it the 
seeds of death. Only a moment’s con- 
nected thinking is sufficient to demon- 
strate that, and it ought not to be hard 
for us to realize it, especially here in 
St. Paul, sitting as we do under the 
shadow of the great reporting enter. 
prise of the West Publishing Company, 
and thus having a first-hand knowledge 
of the present volume of American case 
law.”” Our system of judicial prece- 
dent “is perfectly uneconomical of 
time and money and effort, and an 
absolutely unscientific scheme for for- 
mulating legal principles. It reduces 
common law research and practice to 
a mere fishing about in pools of muddy 
water for stray bits of law suspected 
of being immersed or in solution therein 
—the pools growing larger and deeper 
and muddier, and the fishing becoming 
more difficult and unsatisfactory die 
in diem.” 

The upshot is that “we shall be com- 
pelled in no very long time, by. the 
sheer necessities of our case, to abandon 
common law theory and practice, and 
to come squarely to the Franco-Roman 
law scheme of codification, thus getting 
in line in our law and in our procedure 
as we ought to have done hundreds 
of years ago, with the rest of the modern 
world as well as with the wisdom of the 
ancients.” 
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MAITLAND’S EQUITY 


Equity: also, The Forms of Action at Common 
Law. By the late Professor F. W. Maitland. 
Edited by A. H. Chaytor, M. A., and W. J. Whit- 
taker, M. A. University Press, Cambridge; G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, Pp. 412 (indices). ($4.) 


ROFESSOR MAITLAND’S two 
courses of lectures on Equity 
and on the Forms of Actions at Common 
Law, issued posthumously by two edi- 
tors who have performed their task with 
irreproachable skill, have already met 
with a most favorable reception, and 
are likely to become the most widely 
read book of the great legal historian. 
While most of their material is to be 
found in the larger work of Pollock and 
Maitland on the History of English 
Law, they present a condensed treat- 
ment which entitles them to be regarded 
as a legal classic worthy to rank with 
such treatises as Maine’s Ancient Law, 
and their literary charm smooths over 
many difficulties for the student and 
supplies the American lawyer with a 
concise statement of the historical foun- 
dation of modern principles not else- 
where to be found. Moreover, the 
value of the work is by no means 
historical alone, owing to the frequency 
with which later cases are discussed 
and the firm grasp which is exhibited 
of the principles of the modern system 
of English equity jurisprudence. 

The clear explanations of the nature 
of the system of equity will be prized. 
For example, a valuable definition is 
given of a trust: ‘When a person has 
tights which he is bound to exercise 
upon behalf of another or for the accom- 
plishment of some particular purpose 
he is said to have those rights in trust 
for that other or that purpose, and 
he is called a trustee.” It is likewise 


of Books 


helpful to the reader to be informed 
that trusts are in their essential nature 
agreements which ought to be treated 
as contracts, but which escaped being 
dealt with in that way because when 
the cestui first sought to enforce his 
rights the action of assumpsit was not 
yet in existence. “In my view,” says 
Professor Maitland, “equity has added 
to our legal system, together with a 
number of detached doctrines, one 
novel and fertile institution, namely, 
the trust; and three novel and fertile 
remedies, namely, the decree for specific 
performance, the injunction, and the 
judicial administration ofestates. Round 
these, as it seems to me, most of the 
equitable rules group themselves. . . . 
“We ought not to think of common 
law and equity as of two rival systems. 
Equity was not a self-sufficient system; 
at every point it presupposed the 
existence of the common law. Common 
law was a self-sufficient system... . 
Normally the relation between equity 
and law has not been one of conflict. 
The fairly good government of the 
country for the last six centuries shows 
this. If there were two conflicting 
systems of law, there must have been 
no just government at all. Law and 
equity are like code and supplement, 
or text and gloss. Equity was a collec- 
tion of glosses on various chapters of 
the law; aset of additional rules of 
law. Every part of equity pre-supposed 
a system of common law. . . . One vast 
appendix was added to property law 
under the title of trusts. The bond 
which kept these various appendixes 
together under the head of equity was 
the jurisdictional and procedural bond. 
That bond is now broken by the Judica- 
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ture Acts. Instead of it we find a mere 
historical bond — ‘these rules used to 
be dealt with by the court of chancery’ 
— and the strength of that bond is being 
diminished year by year. The day will 
come when lawyers will cease to inquire 
whether a given rule be a rule of equity 
or a rule of common law; suffice it 
that it is a well-established rule ad- 
ministered by the High Court of 
Justice.” 

Consequently equity, which in a 
historical sense was, as Professor Lang- 
dell pointed out, a branch of the law of 
remedies, is actually ‘‘a certain portion 
of our existing substantive law.”” How 


this development has come about is 
indicated in Professor Maitland’s para- 
phrase of Maine: our substantive real 
property law “has been secreted in the 
interstices of the forms of actions.” 
The character of equitable rights is 
also lucidly explained: ‘Equitable rights 


and interests are rights im personam, 
but they have a misleading resemblance 
to rights in rem” (p. 122). . . . Modern 
developments have not changed the 
essential nature of the rights of the 
beneficiary, consequently “as between 
merely equitable claimants, the court 
can consider the moral merits of the 
parties” (p. 134). 


REESE’S, MEDICAL JURISPRU- 
DENCE 


Text-Book of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxi- 
cology. By John J. Reese, M.D., late Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology in the 
University of Pennsylvania; late President of the 
Medical Jurisprudence Society of Philadelphia. 
8th ed., revised by D. J. McCarthy, A.B., M.D., 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence (Geo. B. Wood 
Foundation) in the University of Pennsylvania, 
Neurologist to the Philadelphia General and St. 
Agnes Hostpitals. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Phila- 
delphia. Pp. viii, 654 + 6 (index). ($3 net.) 


RITTEN primarily for students 
of legal medicine, Reese’s Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, which now appears 
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in a revised eighth edition, is a standard 
work of high authority well adapted to 
serve as a book of reference for the 
legal practitioner and medical expert. 
The editor, Professor McCarthy, has 
brought it up to date by the addition 
of new material on insanity, commit- 
ment of the insane, the toxicology of 
formaldehyde and chronic bismuth pois- 
oning, and anaphylaxis in toxicology, 
The revision has been conscientiously 
and skillfully carried out, and the work 
in its improved form is in every way 
superior to many of the existing treatises 
on medical jurisprudence. 


INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE 


The Law of Interstate Commerce and its Federal 
Regulation. By Frederick N. Judson, of the St. 
Louis Bar. 2d ed. T. H. Flood & Co., Chicago. 
Pp. xxiv, 630 + 77 (appendix) + 26 (table of cases) 
+ 71 (index). ($6.50.) 

HE rulings of the Commerce Court 
have affected some of the deci- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but many of these rulings have 
been reversed by the Supreme Court, 
and the large body of law derived from 
the activity of the Commission as a 
judicial body has not suffered any con- 
siderable modification. Consequently 
Mr. Judson’s work promises to offer an 
adequate treatment of the subject for 
some time to come. In its new edition, 
the first since the Supplement of 1906 
to the original treatise, it contains a 
valuable and interesting summary of 
the law of interstate commerce. The 
treatment is comprehensive, embracing 
the administrative as well as the judicial 
rulings of the Commission, and _ the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in 
controversies involving interstate com- 
merce and the Sherman anti-trust law 
as well as the regulation of railway 
rates. 


JUDSON’S 





Beurasgwes 


Index to Pertodicals 


Of a lawyer like Mr. Judson nothing 
but a luminous discussion of any sub- 
ject requiring a knowledge of consti- 
tutional law could be expected. The 
work is admirably arranged, and rulings 
not easily accessible but of value as 
precedents are cited for the purpose 
of illustrating the law as administered 
by the Commission. The treatment of 
federal sovereignty in interstate com- 
merce, concurrent and exclusive powers, 
business combinations, labor combina- 
tions, and federal control of state 
regulation of railways engaged in inter- 
state traffic is lucid and authoritative. 
The various federal statutes are pre- 


sented in convenient form with the 
annotations of the author. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Inheritance Tax Law; containing all Ameri- 
can decisions and existing statutes. By Arthur W. 
Blakemore of the Boston bar, author of Massa- 
chusetts Court Rules Annotated, and “Wills” in 
the Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, etc., and 
Hugh Bancroft, formerly District Attorney, north- 
ern district of Massachusetts, author of Inheri- 
tance Taxes for Investors. Boston Book Co., 
Boston. Pp. 1280 + 96 (tables, index). 

A Hoosier Village: A Sociological Study, with 
special reference to Social Causation. By Newell 
LeRoy Sims. Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, v. 46, no. 4 
(whole number 117). Columbia University; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, and P. S. King & 
son, London, agents. Pp. 181. ($1.50, paper 
covers.) 
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Articles on Topics of Legal Science 


and Related Subjects 


Attachments. ‘When and in What Cases 
will Statutes Providing Attachment Proceedings 
Be Available in Support of Actions Ex Delicto.” 
By Walter J. Lotz. 74 Central Law Journal 
399 (May 31). 

‘"Non-Residence as a Ground for Attach- 
ment.” 1 Bench & Bar N. S. 64 (June). 

Compulsory Condemnation. See Eminent 
Domain. 

Constitutional Law. See under special 
subjects, especially Government. 

Contracts. ‘‘Replacement in the Market.” 
By A. G. Sedgwick. 12 Columbia Law Review 
519 (June). 

Copyright. 
the Copyright Act, 1911.” 
Thring. Fortnightly Review, v. 
(June). 

Describing the British legislation of the past 
year, which in the main follows the program 
adopted by the Berlin Convention of 1908, dis- 
pensing, for example, with the formalities of 
registration, and otherwise aiding the author. 
The pressure of trade interests, however, has 
resulted in some restriction of the author’s rights, 
particularly in the case of musical composers. 


“Advantages and Defects of 
By G. Herbert 
91, p. 1132 


Periodicals 


Corporations. ‘Piercing the Veil of Cor- 
porate Entity.” By I. Maurice Wormser. 12 
Columbia Law Review 496 (June). 

Various cases are reviewed for the purpose 
of showing under what conditions the concept 
of corporate entity shall be ignored and “the 
veil drawn aside.”” By way of summary: “When 
the conception of corporate entity is employed 
to defraud creditors, to evade an existing ob- 
ligation, to circumvent a statute, to achieve 
or perpetuate monopoly, or to protect knavery 
or crime, the courts will draw aside the web of 
entity, will regard the corporate company as 
an association of live, up-and-doing men and 
women shareholders, and will do justice between 
real persons. This is particularly true in courts 
of equity, but finds many illustrations in courts 
of law as well.” 


“The Government and the Corporations.” 
By Francis Lynde Stetson. Ad#lantic, v. 110, 
p. 27 (July). 

“We may sum up the whole matter, and may 
answer the inquiry as to the proper relation of 
the government to the corporation, in our con- 
clusion that not necessarily as creator or patron, 
but in the old sense of visitor, the appropriate 
government should provide for the great cor- 
porations, as businesses, suitable supervision 
and administrative regulation to forfend public 
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injury, without denial of reasonable oppor- 
tunity for just and honest enterprise.” 

“Limitations of the Statutory Power of 
Majority Stockholders to Dissolve a Corpora- 
tion.” By William H. Fain. 25 Harvard Law 
Review 677 (June). 


Criminal Procedure. 


Direct Government. 
Experiment.” By Evans Woollen. 
v. 110, p. 41 (July). 

“It was to be expected that party efficiency 
would deteriorate under the decentralizing in- 
fluences of a direct primary.” 

See Government, Recall of Decisions, Recall 
of Judges. 


Eminent Domain. ‘The Power of ‘Com- 
pulsory Purchase’ under the Law of England.” 
By William D. McNulty. 21 Yale Law Journal 
639 (June). 

This power, known in this country as that of 
eminent domain, is not limited in England by 
any constitutional provisions as with us, but 
the legislation adopted under it is more care- 
fully drawn than in this country, and we may 
study English methods to advantage for the 
purpose of learning to avoid excessive litiga- 
tion in connection with analogous provisions 
of our own laws. 


Evidence. ‘Written Evidence and Alter- 
ations.” By Adelbert Moot. 25 Harvard Law 
Review 691 (June). 


General Jurisprudence. ‘‘The Lien or 
Equitable Theory of the Mortgage — Some 
Generalizations.” By Edgar N. Durfee. 10 
Michigan Law Review 587 (June). 

“If it be objected that a legal lien without 
possession, an ‘hypothecation’ in our terms of 
jurisprudence, is an anomaly in our law, it may 
be answered that the treatment, as creating 
a mere lien, of what is in form a conveyance on 
condition subsequent, is itself anomalous and 
that the anomaly is certainly not made greater 
by treating it as creating a legal lien than by 
treating it as creating an equitable lien — but 
contrariwise. It may be further answered that 
a non-possessory legal lien is not wholly anoma- 
lous, as we have, not to go beyond our modern 
law, examples of it in judgment and execution 
liens and in mechanics’ liens. But conceding 
that a legal lien of this sort is to some extent 
anomalous in our law, is this not such an anom- 
aly as, from the point of view of legal tradition, 
is to be expected in any radical reform of the 
law. And, from the point of view of jurispru- 


See Penology. 


“The Direct Primary 
Atlantic, 
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dence, is not this anomaly but a natural and 
logical step in the process of refining the pledge. 
idea? And would not the statutes denying 
ejectment to the mortagagee have been un. 
necessary and would not those statutes have 
received a liberal construction in all the states, 
were it not that in Anglo-American law the 
pledge has been chiefly represented by its ruder 
forms, as a result of which the essence of the 
pledge-idea has been obscured?”’ 


See Corporations. 


Government. ‘Separation of Powers: Ad. 
ministrative Exercise of Legislative and Judi. 
cial Power.”” By T. R. Powell. Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, v. 27, p. 215 (June). 


The article deals more with legal doctrine 
than political theory, extended examination 
being made of judicial decisions. The writer 
avoids the dogmatic position, clearly recog. 
nizing the fictitious character of the distinction 
between powers. He shows that even the courts 
have had to recede somewhat from the tradi- 
tional doctrine. That doctrine, however, still 
protects individual citizens from disturbance 
in the enjoyment of their rights by one branch 
of the government not acting concurrently with 
at least one other branch. Such concurrence is 
made necessary except in those cases where an 
individual’s privilege, rather than his right, is 
at stake, or where the rights of the public are 
treated by the courts as the prime consideration. 


“A Draft of a Frame of Government.” By 
T. S. Tyng. Political Science Quarterly, v. 21, 
p. 193 (June). 


Foreign observation usually regards the legis- 
lative department of our government distinctly 
inferior in efficiency to the judicial and execu- 
tive branches. Recent experience has shown 
how the processes of legislation may be improved 
upon. This experience is summed up in the 
concrete form of a rough, tentative draft of a 
proposed state constitution not modeled after 
that of any existing state. The writer herein 
proposes that the members of the upper house 
shall be eligible for pensions, after a given period 
of service, that the Governor shall exercise 
larger power especially with regard to legisla 
tive and budget proposals, that the popular 
control over legislation shall be preserved, and 
that the removal of judges shall be made easier, 
this latter responsibility however, being borne 
by the legislators, without a popular recall of 
judges. Mr. Tyng’s draft is a moderately and 
intelligently written document which will as 
sume importance in the eyes of students of 
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political science and comparative legislation, 
and should help the solution of political ques- 
tions confronting every state that is thinking 
of amending its constitution. 


“National Power and State Interposition, 
1787-1861.” By Edward S. Corwin. 10 Michi- 
gan Law Review 535 (May). 


The most important discussion of the ‘‘state’s 
rights” or state sovereignty theory that has 
appeared for some time. The treatment is 
mainly historical, the purpose being to ascertain 
the intent of the framers of the Constitution 
in the light of the important utterances of the 
members of the convention and later statesmen. 
The writer, in his handling of this evidence, 
makes out a strong case for federal sovereignty. 


“Unconstitutional Laws and the Federal 
Judicial Power.” By Charles H. Burr. 60 
Univ. of Pa. Law Review 624 (June). 


“The assertion cannot be gainsaid, that up 
to the pronouncement of the decision in Mar- 
bury v. Madison, no record exists of speech or 
writing in which the power is questioned of the 
federal judiciary to declare void an unconsti- 
tutional act of Congress. On the contrary, on 
every side may be found admissions and dec- 
larations as to the existence of such a power.” 


“A Word About Commissions.’’ By Herbert 
J. Friedman. 25 Harvard Law Review 704 (June). 


“The death-knell of the laissez faire doctrine 
that prevailed at the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century has been sounded. The commission 
has been instrumental in burying it. It is de- 
veloping, as a public servant, the technical man. 
Commissions have been created where technical 
knowledge is of the greatest possible value and 
necessity. So long as commissions continue 
to give satisfaction, we must expect that the 
public will demand new commissions from time 
to time touching new branches of industry and 
society. And so we are rapidly coming to be 
governed by commissions.” 


“Has Your State Sufficient Judges?” By 
Alexander B. Andrews, Jr. 60 Univ. of Pa. Law 
Review 643 (June). 


Interesting statistics are presented showing 
how judges are distributed in proportion to 
population, in various typical states and cities. 


“The Judicial Function.” By Attorney-Gen- 
eral George W. Wickersham. 60 Univ. of Pa. 
Low Review 601 (June). 


Defending the power given the courts to de- 
termine whether legislation is constitutional, 
and the independence of the judiciary now 
threatened by proposed popular measures. 


“The Constitution and its Makers.” By 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. North American 
Review, v. 196, p. 20 (July). 


“By making the three branches of the gov- 
ernment entirely separate and yet co-ordinate, 
and by establishing a representative system 
and creating a Supreme Court of extraordinary 
powers, the framers of the Constitution believed 
that they had made democracy not only all- 
powerful, but at the same time safe.” 


See Direct Government, Legal History. 
Labor Unions. See Monopolies. 


Legal History. ‘‘The Pelatiah Webster 
Myth.” By Edward S. Corwin. 10 Mich- 
gan Law Review 619 (June). 


The error of attributing so important a part 
in shaping the Constitution to Webster is ex- 
posed in this review of Hannis Taylor’s ‘“Ori- 
gin and Growth of the American Constitution.” 
See also the review of this book, of similar tenor, 
in 25 Harvard Law Review 747 (June, 1912). 


“The Genius of the Common Law; IV, En- 
emies in the Gate.’’ By Sir Frederick Pollock. 
12 Columbia Law Review 481 (June). See 24 
Green Bag 255. 

See Government. 


Legal Interpretation. See Evidence. 


Legal Profession. ‘The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Lawyer.” By Chief Justice John B. Win- 
slow of Wisconsin. 7 Illinois Law Review 65 
(June). 

“The law is really the science of sciences; 
the science to which all others ought to contri- 
bute. The lawyer or judge who confines his 
studies to abstract principles of law alone must 
become one-sided; he, if anyone, will justify the 
the criticisms now leveled at the courts and bar. 
In the efforts now everywhere being made which 
aim to minimize the differences between the 
the fortunate and prosperous citizen and his 
unfortunate and unhappy brother, to mold legal 
and economic conditions so that individual effort 
may have its due reward, and at the same time 
that life shall have its message of brightness and 
hope for all, there are many able and unselfish 
people from all ranks and professions who are 
already at work with tongue end pen, upon the 
platform, in the press and in legislative halls. 
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The danger is that they will go too fast; the 
field is largely new and experimental; they have 
much courage and enthusiasm, but they will 
greatly need the wise constructive and sym- 
pathetic aid of the trained legal mind which 
not only knows the evils to be corrected, but 
fully understands the legal difficulties in the 
way. Here is where the opportunity and the 
duty of the lawyer of the twentieth century, in 
his capacity as a citizen, come together — an 
opportunity as valuable as the duty is impera- 
tive. But no man can grasp the opportunity or 
discharge the duty unless he be not merely 
learned in the law, but a man whose education 
and reading enables him to bring to the subject 
the breadth of view of the patriot and the phil- 
anthropist, as well as the accurate knowledge 
of the lawyer.” 


Life Estates. ‘Implication of Life Estates, 
Distributive Construction and Disposition of 
Intermediate Income.’”’ By Albert M. Kales. 
10 Michigan Law Review 509 (May). 


“Martial Law.” By Henry 
12 Columbia Law Review 


Martial Law. 
Winthrop Ballantine. 
529 (June). 

Inter armes silent leges ‘‘clearly does not mean 
that on the occurrence of war, the government 
of England, of the United States, or of a state 
can by proclamation be converted into a mili- 
tary despotism.” 


Monopolies. ‘The Conservation of Business 
Opportunity.” By Gilbert H. Montague. Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, v. 20, p. 613 (June). 


At the Congressional hearings on trust regu- 
lation, when the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany was under consideration, it was ‘‘the over- 
whelming testimony of small shoe manufac- 
turers, and of numerous large manufacturers 
who had risen from small beginnings, that their 
business existence depended, and still depends, 
upon the leasing system, as distinguished from 
the system of outright purchase; upon the con- 
centration of machinery manufacture and repair 
service, as distinguished from the variety of 
manufacture and repair service by different 
machinery manufacturers; and, above all, upon 
the absolute equality of treatment toward every 
shoe manufacturer, ‘big and little, rich and poor, 
on the same terms.’ ” 

“Political Obstacles to Anti-Trust Legisla- 
tion.” By H. Parker Willis. Journal of Politi- 
cal Economy, v. 20, p. 588 (June). 

The first political obstacle to the amendment 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law is the lack of 
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consecutive presentation and advocacy of some 
plan of amendment for more than a year at 
time. A second obstacle is found in the pres 
sure of strong, although obscure, special jp. 
terests which have grown up. The third, and 
probably one of the most serious obstacles, is 
the refusal of politicians to admit that the trug 
question is complex in its nature and can be 
dealt with only through action along a number 
of different lines. 


“The Trust Problem — Prevention vs. Alle F 
viation.”” By Chester W. Wright. Journal f | 
Political Economy, v. 20, p. 574 (June). 


“We should inquire whether a policy of regu. 
lation discriminating between trusts and trust 
evils, and based on preventive methods, should 
not be substituted for our present indiscriminate, 
purely alleviative, and generally ineffective 
policy of destruction and enforced competition.” 


“Labor Organizations and the Sherman Lay.” 
By James A. Emery. Journal of Political Eco 
omy, v. 20, p. 599 (June). 


Mortgage. 


Panama Canal. ‘The Panama Canal.” By 
George D. Smith. 7 Illinois Law Review ® 
(June). 

Treaty provisions are examined, and the 
proposition advanced that ‘‘the United States 
has an unmistakable right to fortify at all times, 
and in its discretion, for the purpose of protecting 
its own interests, but aside from that the treaty 
imposes on the United States an unmistakable 
duty to fortify.” 


See General Jurisprudence. 


Patents. ‘Restrictions on the Use of Pat- 
ented Articles.” By Edward S. Rogers. 10 
Michigan Law Review 608 (June). } 

“In conclusion, the case of Henry v. Dic 
does not, in the opinion of the writer, depart 
from accepted doctrine, but, on the contrary, ¥ 
is a reaffrmance by the Supreme Court of a 
rule of law and of policy long established and 
widely acted upon.” 


Penology. ‘The Suspended Sentence and 
Probation in Theory and in Practice.” By 
William McAdoo, Chief City Magistrate. Bend 
& Bar, N. S., 58 (June). 

“I can only speak for myself when I say that 
I believe it would have to be an extraordinary 
case if a man who was convicted for the second 
time of burglary, robbery, picking pockets, # 
any of the other deliberate and premeditated 
crimes, would be given by me the privileges d 
probation. Most of these people are deter 
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mined to prey on the community and their 
whole lives are in open defiance of law.” 


Porto Rico. “The Administration of Jus- 
tice in Porto Rico.” By Justice James H. Mac- 
Leary. 7 Illinois Law Review 77 (June). 

Procedure. “Procedural Law Reform.” By 
Willis B. Perkins. 10 Michigan Law Review 519 
(May). 

“With the passage of a simple practice act, 
placing the responsibility of regulating court 
procedure upon the courts themselves, the 
adoption by the several states of statutes simi- 
lar to the federal statute recently passed, pro- 
viding that no reversal shall be had except for 
errors affecting the merits, and the restoration 
of the common law powers of the trial judges, 
with the right to summarize and comment upon 
the evidence, as is now done in our federal courts, 
will carry us a long way toward the realization 
of the fruits of the present movement for pro- 
cedural law reform.” 

Public Insurance. 
Insurance Act.”” By Edward Porritt. 
cal Science Quarterly, v. 27, p. 260 (June). 

A description of the Act of 1911 providing 
for insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment. 


Railway Rates. 


“The British National 
Politi- 


“Interest and Profits in 
Rate Regulation: Practice of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission.””’ By H. T. Lewis. Poli- 
tical Science Quarterly, v. 27, p. 239 (June). 

A clear and useful statement of the advanced 
position of the Wisconsin Commission, which 
has made practical application of the economic 
theory it has developed. 


Recall of Decisions. ‘Constitutional Chaos.” 
By Charles H. Hamill. Forum, v. 48, p. 45 
(July). 

“Our present institutions are not necessarily 
right because they exist, but neither is the pro- 
posed change good because it is new. The burden 
ison the proponent. Tested by reason and by 
the experience of history, it fails to persuade.” 

“The Significance of the Recall of Judicial 
Decisions.” By Karl T. Frederick. Adlantic, 
v. 110, p. 46 (July). 

“It does not promise in very substantial degree 
to smooth the path of social workers and phil- 
anthropists.”” 

See Direct Government. 

Recall of Judges. “Judicial Recall.” By 
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Frederick N. Judson. 21 Yale Law Journal 
659 (June). 

“Whatever is done, we should not make im- 
possible the remedying of the existing deplor- 
able defects of our judicial system, which have 
been the outgrowth of our political conditions, 
by further degrading the judicial office through 
impairing judicial independence. On the other 
hand, while simplifying and expediting the pro- 


-cedure of removing, upon due hearing, the judge 


who dishonors his office, we should direct all of 
our efforts to the elevation and dignifying the 
judicial office, in enlarging the judicial discretion, 
and thus securing needed reform in the prompt 
administration of justice, and further insuring 
the judicial independence which is essential 
to a self-governing people.” 

. “The Recall of Judges.” By Senator Robert 
L. Owen. 21 Yale Law Journal 655 (June). 

“The federal judges should be elected sub- 
ject to recall by resolution of Congress. This 
policy should be pursued to keep them in sym- 
pathy with the matured judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“The same reasoning which justified the state 
in the control of the state judiciary applies to 
the federal judiciary with equal force and con- 
clusiveness. . . . 

“Thirty-five states have three ways of re- 
calling judges— impeachment, automatic re- 
call and legislative recall. Forty-eight states 
have two ways of recalling — impeachment and 
either legislative recall or automatic recall by 
fixed tenure.” 

See Direct Government. 

Sales. See Contracts. 

Separation of Powers. See Government. 

Socialism. ‘Social Justice and Social-ism.” 
By George Harvey. North American Review, 
v. 196, p. 1 (July). 

“Have the American people ceased to think 
or to care? Cannot they perceive that ‘Social 
Justice,’ as now exploited is Socialism pure and 
simple?” 

Tariff. ‘Report of the Tariff Board on 
Wool and Woolens.” By F. W. Taussig. Ameri- 
can Economic Review, v. 2, p. 257 (June). 

Unemployment Insurance. See Public 
Insurance. 

Wills. See Life Estates. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 
Insurance. 


See Public 





Latest Important Cases 


Commerce Court. — Jurisidiction — Court 
without Power to Perform Administrative Func- 
tions — Cannot Grant Relief in Absence of 
Affirmative Action by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. oD. & 


In Proctor & Gamble Company v. U. S. et al., 
the Supreme Court, in an opinion filed June 7, 
held that the Commerce Court, under the act 
of Congress by which it was created, had merely 
the jurisdiction of the United States Circuit 
Courts and could not, therefore, entertain a 
petition from an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which directed no affirmative 
relief. 

The complainant, believing the demurrage 
rates on its own private tank cars unjust, 
prayed that the railroads be enjoined from 
collecting them. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued an order denying relief, and 
the complainant then filed a petition, to which 
the Commission demurred on the ground that 
the application could not be entertained as no 
affirmative relief had been granted in the order. 
The Commerce Court held that it had juris- 
diction, but dismissed the application on the 
merits. The Supreme Court overruled the 
Commerce Court, holding that under the first 
section of the Act of June 18, 1910, now section 
207 of the Judiciary Act of March 3, 1911, 
36 Stats. 1148, the Commerce Court was given 
only the jurisdiction then possessed by the 
Circuit Courts in certain specific cases men- 
tioned in the act. When the act was passed, it 
was well settled that in considering the subject 
of orders of the Commission, for the purpose of 
enforcing or restraining their enforcement, the 
courts were confined “by statutory operation 
to determining whether there had been viola- 
tions of the Constitution, a want of conformity 
to statutory authority, or of ascertaining 
whether power had been so arbitrarily exercised 
as virtually to transcend the authority con- 
ferred.” But the courts had no power to inter- 
fere with the performance by the Commission 
of its administrative functions, while acting 
within the scope of its authority; in other 
words, as to subjects which in their nature are 
administrative and within the competence of 
the Commission to decide, the court was with- 
out the power “‘by an exercise of original action 
to enforce its conceptions as to the meaning of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce by dealing 


directly with the subject, irrespective of any 
prior affirmative command or action’’ by the 
Commission. 

Mr. Chief Justice White delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

On the strength of the Proctor & Gamble cag 
the court held that the Commerce Court was 
wrong in taking jurisdiction over the complaint 
of Cincinnati shippers about rates which the 
commission had put into force over the Cincin. 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
Company from Cincinnati to Chattanooga, 
Both cases had been a basis for criticism of the 
Commerce Court. The Cincinnati-Chattanoog 
decision marked the end of the fight of Cincin. 
nati shippers for lower rates to Chattanooga. 

The Supreme Court also reversed the Com. 
merce Court’s decision which would hav 
allowed railroads to carry railraod fuel coal at 
lower rates than commercial coal. The Inter. 
state Commerce Commission again was upheld. 
The Commerce Court had enjoined the Com. 
mission from prohibiting the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads from 
allowing reduced rates for the transportation 
of coal owned by other railroads. Mr. Justice 
McKenna handed down this decision. 

The United States Supreme Court held 
June 11 that the Commerce Court had power 
to enjoin temporarily an affirmative order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in order 
to review it, and therefore sent the Federal 
Sugar Refining Company’s lighterage case back 
to the Commerce Court for further determina- 
tion. The case was begun before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Federal Sugar 
Refining Company. The Commission had held 
that there was an unjust discrimination in not 
giving the company the same allowance for 
lighterage as that given to the Arbuckle Brothers, 
but the Commerce Court issued a temporary 
injunction against the Commission’s enforcing 
its order. 

Conspiracy. Federal Jurisdiction — Constru- 
tive Presence of Alleged Conspirators. U.S 

Prosecution of offenders against federal law 
was given a tremendous impetus June 1i by 
the Supreme Court of the United States hold- 
ing that conspiracy to violate federal law 
could be punished in any state where an overt 
act was done to further that conspiracy. Mr. 
Justice McKenna laid down the doctrine, which 
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was supported by Chief Justice White and 
Justices Day, Van Devanter and Pitney. Mr. 
Justice Holmes dissented and with him were 
Justices Lurton, Hughes and Lamar. The 
judgment of the Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the conviction of Frederick 
A. Hyde and Joost H. Schneider of conspiracy 
to defraud the United States out of public lands 
in California and Oregon was affirmed. 

In giving his opinion Justice McKenna 
declared that the federal statute had given 
a meaning to the offense of conspiracy different 
from that it had at common law. He declared 
that if the Government was put to the necessity 
of trying alleged conspiracy cases at the place 
where the conspiracy was formed the defendants 
might escape punishment entirely for the reason 
that it was not always possible to prove the 
place where the conspiracy was actually formed. 

At the same time, and involving practically 
the same questions, the Court affirmed the 
sentence of Frank V. Brown and E. C. Moore, 
who were arrested in California at the instance 
of the Federal authorities in Nebraska, as 
alleged members of the notorious Maybray 
gang of fake horse race operators. 

The indictment set out that the conspiracy 
was formed in a place “unknown to the grand 
jury,” and the case rested entirely on certain 
overt acts in furtherance of the alleged con- 
spiracy, principally the alleged fraudulent use 
of the mails in the Omaha post-office. 


Insurance. Corporation’s Insurable Interest 
in Life of an Employee— Unaffected by E 
ployee’s Leaving his Employment. O. 

The Ohio Supreme Court on June 24, for the 
first time in its history, passed upon a case 
involving the right of a manufacturing corpora- 
tion to insure the lives of its managing officers 
and skilled employees. This right was affirmed. 
The case involved two policies of $5,000 of_ the 
Northwestern Mutual Life upon the life of 
Thomas J. Gainor, taken out while he was 
vice-president and general manager of the 
company. The first policy was made payable 
to the Coshocton (O.) Glass Co. The other by 
mistake was made to Mrs. Mary M. Gainor, 
and later assigned to the company. Mr. Gainor 
left the service of the company several months 
before he died, and on this fact hinged the 
contest. The court refused to take the view 
that the glass company had no insurable interest 
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in Mr. Gainor’s life and that if an insurable 
interest did exist at the time the policies were 
taken out if lapsed when he left the service of 
the company. 


Insurance. Policy Payable to Wife— No 
New Agreement Created by Transactions Aimed 
at Making Policy Payable to Estate of Policy- 
holder. N. Y. 

By a divided court, voting four to three, it 
was held, May 24, that where a man took out a 
policy of insurance payable to his wife, or to 
her children on her death, and she died first 
leaving no issue, the insured thereupon asking 
the company to make the policy payable to 
his own estate, receiving the written assurance 
that this would be done, and paying the prem- 
iums for five years up to his death under this 
understanding, the policy belonged to the estate 
of the wife, rather than to the estate of the 
husband, and the belief of the husband that 
the contract could thus be changed was based 
upon a misapprehension of the law and could 
not work the result which he contemplated. 
This was the decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals in Bradshaw et al., executors, v. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York. 

Judge Gray wrote the opinion, Haight, Hiscock 
and Chase, J.J., concurring. Cullen, Ch. J., 
and Vann, J., read dissenting opinions, with 
which Willard Bartlett, J., concurred. N. Y. 
Law Jour., June 7. 

Pure Food Laws. Siates May Adopt Legis- 
lation not in Conflict with Federal Act — Inter- 
state Commerce. U.S. 


In a decision announced by the United States 
Supreme Court June 7, the Indiana Pure Food 
Law of 1907 was upheld as constitutional. The 
question of the constitutionality of the statut? 
was raised in Savage v. Jones, the plaintiff 
being manufacturer of a medicinal product. 

Justice Hughes, in announcing the court’s 
unanimous decision, said a state had a right 
to compel the statement of ingredients of such 
an article, and that this was what the Indiana 
law required. Therefore it did not interfere with 
the federal law, which dealt with “false and 
misleading’ labeling. The federal law, it was 
added, did not cover the entire field, but left 
certain powers to the states in the regulation of 
inter-state commerce in foods. States may 
enact legislation without interfering with the 
Federal Pure Food and Drugs Act of 1906. 





THE REMOVAL OF JUDGES FOR 
INCOMPETENCE 


T IS seriously proposed to change 
the practice in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, so as to make the removal of 
judges for corruption simpler and more 
expeditious, and there is nothing revo- 
lutionary in such a plan. It would be 
nothing more than a wholesome exten- 
sion of our corrupt practices legislation 
to a field where, to be sure, there is no 
momentous public exigency calling for 
the innovation, but where, neverthe- 
less, it is well to facilitate the swift and 


sure application of justice. 

It is also proposed to make it possible 
to remove judges for incompetence, 
and this proposal is more closely con- 
nected with the proposed popular re- 
call than is the plan for simplified im- 


peachment. Unlike the project for 
popular recall, the plan to which we 
refer contemplates the removal of judges 
not by popular vote, but by the action 
of some responsible public agency, such 
as the upper branch of the legislature, 
or in the case of judges of inferior 
courts, by the supreme court. A method 
of getting rid of unfit judges by a method 
not allowing popular caprice free play 
is entirely practicable. Whether it 
would be either useful to the community 
or acceptable to the elements asking 
for the recall is of course a different 
matter. 

We are bound to suffer from more 
or less incompetence on the bench at 
all times, and human nature has not 
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reached that state of perfection which 
would insure the success of any system, 
however intelligently devised, of select. 
ing and removing judges. A public 
not shrewd enough to select competent 
public servants ought to admit frankly 
that a bad condition can be remedied 
only by a more intelligent discharge of 
the duty of citizenship; an electorate 
simply by recalling its officials cannot 
thereby recall its own blunders. Re 
garded in this light, the popular initia. 
tive and referendum are objectionable 
not only for the reason that they tend 
to lessen the responsiblity of represen- 
tatives of the people in the legislature, 
but for the weightier reason that they 
impair that popular sense of respon 
sibility which is necessary to insure 
good government. There is the same 
objection to any attempt to mitigate 
the evil of popular indiscretion by facil- 
itating the removal of judges who owe 


their election or appointment, directly fj 


or indirectly, to the free exercise of 
popular sovereignty. 

A community which chooses its judges 
by direct popular vote would be apt 
to recoil from the inconsistency of dele 
gating the removal of its judges toa 
responsible organ of the government, 
and communities which have an ap 
pointive judiciary, while they could 
consistently confer on the appointing 
power the power of removal, are likely 
to recognize the propriety of insisting 
on appointments of such merit that they 
will not need to be recalled. A gov 
ernment is not strengthened but de 
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bilitated by a superabundance of checks 
and balances, for we have outlived 
Montesquieu’s philosophy of the state. 
The fewer checks we have on incompe- 
tence, the more imperative will be 
the popular demand for efficiency, and 
this consideration applies with particu- 
lar force to proposed remedies for the 
unfitness of judges. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIANA 


. ee present constitution of Indiana 
provides that amendments can- 
not be submitted to the people before 
they have been passed by two successive 
legislatures. Governor Marshall him- 
self drafted a proposed new constitu- 
tion to which he evidently thought that 
this rule would not apply. He put a 
great deal of labor into the proposed 
constitution, which was admittedly an 
able document, and then hurried it 
through the legislature, where it was 
adopted within two weeks with little 
if any debate, for submission to popular 
vote in 1912. 

The notion underlying this proce- 
dure seems to have been that an entirely 
new constitution would not call for the 
same process of adoption as amendments 
to an existing one, that it was sufficient 
that it be proposed by the representa- 
tives of the people for their direct action, 
and that the original proposal might as 
properly come from the legislature as 
from a constitutional convention. The 
inherent sovereignty of the people of 
the state is thus supposed to give them 
the right to adopt a new constitution 
without pursuing the procedure indi- 
cated by the constitution already in force. 

This position undoubtedly finds able 
advocates,' but nevertheless seems 
rather a strange one. Where the people 

*See for example, paper by J. F. Dunn, in Pro- 


ckedings of American Political Science Association, 
1911, p. 43. 
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of a state, in their constitution, have 
clearly indicated the procedure to be 
adopted in revising, amending, or 
changing the document, such provisions 
would appear to be mandatory, rather 
than merely permissive, and if they 
apply to the amendment of the existing 
constitution, they would a fortiori seem 
to apply even more positively to the 
adoption of an entirely new one, be- 
cause of the presumption that even 
stronger safeguards were contemplated 
in the event of a proposal to alter the 
constitution in its entirety. 

The decision handed down by the 
Indiana Supreme Court on July 5, 
holding a _ constitutional convention 
necessary, was in harmony with the 
method usually followed by the states 
of this country in adopting a new 
fundamental law, for it is unusual to 
delegate the functions of a constitu- 
tional convention to the legislature. 
The rule of construction according to 
which delegations of popular power are 
broadly to be construed, in favor of the 
people, should also be considered. 


JUDGE DODGE’S APPOINTMENT 


HE Senate on July 23 confirmed 
the President’s nomination of 
District Judge Frederic Dodge to be a 
United States Circuit Judge for the 
first judicial circuit. The President 
had been strongly inclined to let this 
appointment go to Chief Justice Par- 
sons of New Hampshire. But the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar Association had rec- 
ommended Judge Dodge’s promotion, 
and the indorsement of Senators Crane 
and Lodge, supported by the influence 
of Senator Root, had great weight. 
Judge Dodge’s office was not affected 
by the federal judiciary act which went 
into effect at the beginning of this year, 
affecting the circuit judges. Judges 
Putnam, Colt, and Schofield thus con- 
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fined their work to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the lower circuit court having 
been abolished. The vacancy in the 
district court occasioned by Judge 
Dodge’s promotion will now have to be 
filled. 


WESTBURY’S FRANK HUMOR 


ORD WESTBURY had that sense 
of humor which relishes the fun 
occasionally to be derived from a 
frank statement of the honest truth of 
a homely situation. After retiring from 
the office to which Lord Haldane has 
only lately been advanced, he took an 
active part in the judicial functions of 
the House of Lords. The other law 
lords were Lord Chelmsford and Lord 
Colonsay, and Lord St. Leonards. 

Lord St. Leonards never attended. 
One day Lord Westbury chanced to 
meet him and said, “My dear St. 
Leonards, why don’t you come and give 
us your valuable assistance in the House 
of Lords?” 

“Ah,” said Lord St. Leonards, “I 
should be of no use. I am old and 
blind and stupid.” 

“My dear man,” said Westbury, 
“that does not signify in the least. I 
am old, Chelmsford is blind, and 
Colonsay is stupid, yet we make the 
very best court of appeals which has 
ever sat in the Lords.” 


' WAS HE CRAZY? 


MILE V. VAN BEVER, the young 
Chicago attorney, who a few 
months ago sprang into prominence as 
a criminal lawyer by his defense of one 
of the Kaufmann murderers, was de- 
fending an old man on a charge of 
murder. Van Bever had worked up a 
perfect defense of insanity and an- 
nounced that the defense rested. The 
judge turned solemnly to the accused 
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and asked if he had anything furthe; 
he wished to offer in his own defense, 

The accused rose in the prisoner's 
box, and defiantly raised his quivering 
hand, as if to address the court. 

Van Bever jumped to his feet, and 
shouted at him, “Sit down, Mr. —! 
Sit down! Don’t say anything! | 
advise you not to say anything’’! Then, 
seeing that the old gray-haired man did ' 
not intend to obey, Van Bever half 
cried, half moaned to him, ‘‘For God's 
sake, Mr. , don’t say anything! 
Wait — wait—let me talk to you 
first, if you insist on saying anything!” 

The old man’s whole frame shook 
with anger and trepidation, and turning 
to Van Bever he vehemently burst 
out: 

“I won’t listen to you any more! | 
am through with you! You have al- 
most made me believe that I am crazy 
But I tell you, gentlemen of the jury, 
that I am not crazy —I am not half 
as crazy as my crazy lawyer here, or 
the other lawyers, or that judge, or the 
rest of you. I know I killed that 
woman. Yes, sir, there is the hammer 
I did it with. I wish I would have 
killed a half dozen more of them while 
I was at it, because I see what I am 
up against here. That woman was a 
German. Every one of you men on 
the jury is a German. The judge there 
is a German. The prosecuting attorney 
here is a German. The Sheriff is a 
German. The Governor is a German. 
And even my own crazy lawyer there 
is a German. Everyone against me is 
a German! What show has a poor old 
Irishman like myself, without money 
and without friends, in the hands of 
such a gang! I see what I am up 
against. I see I can’t get away from it. 
Find me guilty of murder, if you like, 
but whatever you do, don’t, no, for 
God’s sake, don’t find me crazy too and 
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send me out to that crazy house at 
Kankakee.” 

When the jury finally returned with 
their verdict, they had found the old 
man guilty and sentenced him to four- 


teen years. 
QUERY: Who was crazy? 


OATH AND AFFIRMATION 


MEMBER of the Washington 

Bar tells of the distinction made 
by a colored witness in a Virginia case 
with reference to an oath and an 
affirmation. 

When this darky entered the witness 
box he said he thought he wouldn’t 
swear. He thought he would just affirm. 

“How is this?’”’ asked the judge, “A 
month ago, when you last appeared 
before me, you consented readily enough 
to swear. Why is it that you will now 
only affirm?’ 

““Yo’ honah,” said Moses, ‘‘de reason 
is that I expects I aint quite so shore 
‘bout de facts of dis case as I was 
‘bout dem of the other.” 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE 
QUEEN 


HE quaintness of many provisions 
of British law is curiously exem- 
plified in the status of the Queen of Eng- 
land. So far as Her Majesty’s private 
business is concerned, she is not re- 
garded by the laws and customs of Eng- 
land as a married woman at all. She 
is the only woman in Great Britain who 
does not come within the scope of the 
Married Woman’s Property Act. 

The idea in all this is that affairs of 
state consume all the time of the King, 
and therefore no responsibility for the 
Queen’s business rests upon him. If 
the Queen contracted debts in her hus- 
band’s name he would not be respon- 
sible for them, as any other husband 
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in the United Kingdom would. The 
King cannot be sued for debt; but the 
Queen can be. Should the King die, 
some authorities hold that the Queen 
could not marry again, in case she wished 
to, without the license of the King’s 
successor. 


WOMEN AS WITNESSES 


N EXPERIENCED barrister has 
lately furnished a London news- 
paper with some of his impressions of 
feminine witnesses. In his opinion, most 
women are more skilled in concealing 
anything they do not wish to be known 
than men are. Men may be bolder liars 
when it comes to perjury, but they 
lack the air of candor and simplicity 
which are a woman’s chief defense in a 
similar predicament. 

Women, he considers, are not usually 
good witnesses with regard to precise 
dates and details. In numberless cases 
most important letters written by ladies 
have been vaguely dated “Sunday 
night” or ‘Thursday — after dinner.” 
When you press the importance of the 
date, the witness usually shakes her 
head and says, ‘But I really don’t re- 
member.” 

A mere man may be frightened or 
bullied into making admissions by a 
determined cross-examiner, but any such 
attempt with a woman witness ends 


‘only in a flood of tears, the indignation 


of the jurymen, and the probable loss 
of the case. 

While the educated woman is usually 
able to parry any awkward questions, 
witnesses of less education and lower 
social position sometimes get nervous 
and lose their heads, and that is why 
the evidence of domestic servants is 
regarded as doubly dangerous, in the 
divorce court especially. An _ indis- 
creet witness called for the defense has 
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in this way often proved the strongest 
possible witness for the other side. 


A COLONIAL JUSTICE 


JUSTICE of the peace in the early 
Colonial days of New England 
was regarded as the representative of 
his “Sovereign Lord the King.”’ The 
royal commission by which he held his 
office called him “Our trusty and well- 
beloved,”” and he had the privilege of 
appending the title “esquire” to his 
name. The community spoke of him 
as the Squire, and treated him with 
great respect. 

He was not appointed a justice be- 
cause he was wise and learned in the 
law, but because he was known to be 
loyal, to exhibit a dignified deportment, 
and to be one of those “substantial 
men that are prudent persons and of 
substantial estate.” 

He took an oath to “dispense justice 
equally and impartially in all cases, 
and do equal rights to the poor and to 
the rich after your cunning wit and 
power according to the law.” 

His most pleasing function was to 
marry those who came to him to be 
joined in wedlock, for in those Puritan 
days marriage was celebrated by the 
justice, and not by the minister. Those 
who came to him to be married had to 
bring the town clerk’s certificate that 
their intention to marry had been pro- 
claimed at three religious meetings in 
the parish during the preceding fort- 
night. 

The justice had an extensive juris- 
diction, for he was a criminal judge, 
a civil judge, and the chief of police. 
He took care that there should not be 
traveling, labor, nor amusement on 
Sunday, and that all able-bodied per- 
sons should attend the public services 
in the meeting-house. . 
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Profane swearing and cursing of 
persons or creatures were criminal of. 
fenses which the justice punished. 


A PROSPECTIVE CRIME WAVE 


An Oklahoma dentist says that kissing should 
be made a crime. — News item, 
S's is sometimes repulsive, 
But in the present case, 
Given a heart impulsive, 
Likewise a pretty face, 
The subtle sense subliminal 
Which all possess, ’tis said, 
Might make a good man criminal, — 
Or any pretty maid. 


This wickedness, deep-hidden, 
Might sudden outlet seek 

If some fair girl, unbidden 
Should ‘turn the other cheek.” 

And if this good Christian damsel 
Should make a little slip, 

And, ’stead of cheek, the dear ma’mselle 
Should turn her ruby lip, 


Who would be such a coward 
Or such an awful prude 
Or so completely soured 
Or so uncommon rude 
As to refuse? since any court 
Can soon eliminate 
The evidence, for no girl ought 
Herself incriminate. 
SIRIUS SINNICUS. 


LIVELINESS OF ILLUSTRATION 


HE late Justice Harlan had a fund 

of good stories, and there was 

none he delighted more in than that 

pertaining to the efforts of a young and 

enterprising Kansas lawyer, who, dur- 

ing his first case, was desirous of illus 

trating his contention by means of 
hypothesis. 

The youthful attorney began: “We 
will suppose, your honor, that your 
honor were to steal a horse —’’ 

“No, no!’ interrupted the judge, 
“Not at all, not at all, sir. Not a sup 
posable case, sir.’’ 
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“Very well, begging your honor’s 
pardon,” said the eager advocate, with 
more zeal than prudence. ‘Very well, 
then, supposing that I should steal a 
horse —” 

“Ah, yes, yes,” said the judge, “that 
is a very different thing, very different, 
Mr. Parker. Proceed, sir.” 


PROFITABLE LITIGATION 


MONG the curiosities of litigation 
may be cited the following case. 

On the boundary line of two farms 

in an Austrian village there grew a large 
gooseberry bush, from which the two 
farmers for years gathered the product. 
“What grows on my side is mine, and 
you may have the rest,”” was the agree- 
ment. 
' Some time ago the neighbors had a 
misunderstanding, and this came to a 
climax when the gooseberries became 
ripe. A lawsuit followed, and appeals 
were made to higher judicial bodies. 
The final decision was lately recorded 
in the Austrian courts. 

Each party is to have the right to 
pick the berries which grow on his side 
of the line, just as it was originally, 
but neither may destroy the bush. 
The costs are charged half to each liti- 
gant. Each farmer had to pay two 
hundred and twenty-five krone. The 
yearly yield of the bush is worth about 
one-half krone, and the judge told the 
fighting farmers: 
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“With good luck, it will take you 
only eight hundred years to make the 
bush pay. Take good care of it.’’ 


ESCORTING THE COURT 


N COLONIAL days York, Maine, 
was the county seat whereto the 
judges and lawyers from New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts went. The 
court sessions were attended by much 
pomp and ceremony, as is evidenced 
by an entry in the journal of John 
Adams, who, as a young “barrister” 
went to York in 1774. 

“When I got to the tavern on the 
eastern side of the Piscataqua River, 
I found the sheriff of York and six of 
his deputies, all with gold-laced hats, 
ruffles, swords and very gay clothes, 
and all likely young men who had come 
out to that place to escort the Court 
into town.” 

This bit of description by Adams 
gives us just a hint of the pomp and 
splendor affected by the court officials 
of those days, when the judges wore 
robes of scarlet with large cambric bands, 
and immense wigs, and the barristers 
had gowns and also bands and tie-wigs. 

As the judges approached the shire 
towns, the sheriff met them with an 
escort and flourish of trumpets. Their 
arrival was announced by cannon and 
the daily summons to the court before 
bells were introduced was by beating a 
drum. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for this department anything likely to entertain the readers of 
the Green Bag in the way of legal antiquities, facetia, and anecdotes. 





USELESS BUT ENTERTAINING 


“Now,” said the lawyer, “please tell us how 
the altercation began.” 
“I didn’t see any altercation,” replied the 
Witness. “I was too busy watchin’ the fight.” 
— Chicago Record- Herald. 


Georgia Lawyer (to colored prisoner). — ‘‘Well, 
Ras, so you want me to defend you. Have you 
any money?” 

Rastus.—‘‘No; but I’se got a mule and a 
few chickens and a hog or two.” 
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Lawyer. — ‘“‘Those will do very nicely. Now, 
let’s see; what do they accuse you of stealing?” 

Rastus. —‘‘Oh, a mule and a few chickens 
and a hog or two.” — Life. 


The court was having trouble getting a satis- 
factory jury. 

“Is there any reason why you could not 
pass impartially on the evidence for and against 
the prisoner?” asked the judge of a prospective 
juror. 
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“Yes,” was the reply, “the very looks of that 
man makes me think he is guilty.” 
“Why, man,” exclaimed the judge, “that, 
the prosecuting attorney!” 
— Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Magistrate (about to commit for trial),— 
“You certainly effected the robbery in a re 
markably ingenious way; in fact, with quite 
exceptional cunning —”’ 

Prisoner. — “Now, yer Honor, no flattery, 
please; no flattery, I begs yer.” — Sketch, 





Study 


By Cort. Mitton H. ANDERSON 


“Tue Iowa Porer’”’ 


HAVE studied physics, philosophy and law, 
I find them hard and dry, 
But by hard persevering study 
You can master them if you try. 


All are votaries to the God of Wisdom 
If we would enter his temple door, 

We must study patiently for years, 
Then patiently study some more. 


Hancock, Iowa. 
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Monthly Analysis of Leading Legal Events 

A popular movement such as that 
for the recall of judges does not spring 
from theories of the nature of popular 
government, but gathers its strength 
from special incidents which furnish 
a text for inflammatory utterances 
that would not be called forth if con- 
crete examples were not available to 
bear out the contention. There had 


been little, recently, to indicate that 
the demand for the judicial recall was 
growing. There may, on the contrary, 
have been some ground for a belief 
that it was approaching a low ebb, 
even though such a temporary subsid- 
ence would have been unlikely long to 
continue. Then came the Hanford 
and Archbald cases, which necessarily 
have had their effects. Of these case 
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one has not been finally disposed of, 
and as the House did not draw up 
articles of impeachment against Judge 
Hanford it is well to withhold judgment 
on the merits. The case for the im- 
peachment of Judge Archbald having 
been completed by the House, and 
the adverse vote having been practi- 
cally unanimous, the character of the 
judge already stands impeached, even 
though he may still be entitled to the 
legal presumption of innocence. These 
two proceedings have intensified the 
demand for more _ expeditious pro- 
cedure in impeachment cases on the 
part of the more sober-minded, and for 
the recall of judges on the part of our 
more impetuous popular leaders. 

The bar cannot help coming under 
the influence of this movement. Law- 
yers continue to denounce the recall as 
subversive of the independence of the 
judiciary, quite rightly, but there is 
perhaps less of a disposition to ignore 
the intricacies of the situation leading 
to this popular demand than there was 
a few months ago. The inclination of 
bar associations, for example, to adopt 
a negative rather than a constructive 
attitude on the question, to which we 
referred last month, is perhaps less 
» marked. 

To illustrate, the request of the 
committee of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association that the subjects of the 
initiative, referendum, and recall be 
referred back to it for further con- 
sideration may have some significance. 
There are lawyers of the calibre of Fred- 
derick N. Judson who recognize the 
need of simplifying and expediting 
impeachment proceedings, and this ques- 
tion will figure in the approaching 
Presidential campaign. Plans for com- 
pulsory retirement of incompetent judges 
not by popular recall but by responsible 
official action, such as that proposed by 
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T. S. Tyng in the Political Science 
Quarterly, are likely to receive more 
earnest consideration in future. 

A state bar association rarely ac- 
complishes more productive work of 
importance that the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association did recently at its annual 
meeting. Action was taken to bring 
about such things as a new codification 
of the state statutes, a codification of 
the law of decedents’ estates, and the 
abolition of appeals based on merely 
insubstantial error. The tendency of 
the state associations to adopt the 
American Bar Association measure, re- 
cently enacted into law by Congress, 
to remedy the evil of appeals in insub- 
stantial error evinces a sincere desire 
to promote the cause of procedural re- 
form through the greater part of the 
country. A bill to expedite trials, for 
example, has been approved by the 
North Carolina Bar Assocation. 

Disbarment proceedings throughout 
the country are frequent and are not 
often noticed in this column. The 
activity of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion in purging the ranks of the pro- 
fession of those guilty of unethical 
practices is especially noteworthy. 


The Pennsylvania Bar Association 


The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association was 
held at Cape May, N. J., June 25-27. 

The address by the President, George 
R. Bedford of Wilkes-Barre, upon “Some 
Suggested Changes of the Law,” urged 
that the legislature should confer upon 
the citizen a right of action against the 
Commonwealth, and should reverse the 
rule now in force by which, in cases of 
insolvency, debts due the State are 
paid first. He recommended that a 
stringent law should be passed and 
enforced forbidding the possession of 
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dangerous weapons or high explosives 
without a government license. He de- 
clared the change in our institutions 
indicated by the “‘initiative, referendum 
and recall” as undesirable, because 
likely to impair the efficiency of repre- 
sentative government and the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. He asserted, 
also, that lawyers and their clients are 
to a large extent responsible for delays 
in litigation, rather than the courts. 

Cyrus G. Derr of Reading read a 
paper entitled “‘The Best of our Knowl- 
edge, Information and Belief,” a dis- 
cussion of the grounds upon which we 
may reasonably rely upon the testimony 
of others. 

Henry Budd of Philadelphia read a 
paper entitled “Decisions, Reports and 
some Reporters,” in which he criticized 
the tendency of judicial legislation, and 
pointed out the inferiority of the modern 
reports to those of ancient times. 

The Committee on Law Reform sub- 
mitted four proposed acts, providing for 
the direction of special verdicts on 
specific questions submitted in civil 
cases, for the operation of admission to 
the Supreme Court as admitting to 
practice in every other court of the 
state, for the abolition of appeals based 
on technical errors, and for the con- 
tinuance of writs for the beginning of 
actions in force for one year from this 
date. 

All these proposed acts were approved 
with minor or immaterial amendments. 

The suggestion made by Judge John 
Marshall Gest in a recent paper entitled 
“Suggestions for the Amendment of the 
Law of Decedents’ Estates in Pennsyl- 
vania,” that a commission be appointed 
to codify the statutes on the subject, 
was adopted by the Association. 

The report of the Committee on 
Uniform State Laws, recommending the 
approval of the act relating to desertion 
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and non-support and the act regulating 
marriage and marriage licenses, wa 
referred back to the committee fg 
further consideration, at the request of 
its chairman. 

The recommendation of a committe. 


that a commission be created to revig * 


and unify the statutory laws of the 
Commonwealth and report certain parts 


thereof to the legislature of 1915, was 


adopted, and the act submitted by the 
committee for the appointment of such 
a commission approved. 

The association adopted a recom. 
mendation that one of its committees 
co-operate with a committee of the 
Law Association of Philadelphia in 
securing relief for the municipal courts 
of Philadelphia by furthering such 
legislation as may seem desirable. 

The report of a committee on the 


judiciary was unfavorably acted upo 


the Association deciding that it pre 
ferred an elective to an appointive 
judiciary, and the continued granting 
of liquor licenses by the courts. 

The report of the Special Committe 
on the Initiative, Referendum and Re 
call was referred back, at the request 
of the committee for further considera 
tion. 

The following officers were elected: 
presidents, Hon. George B. Orlady; vice 
presidents, John J. Henderson, Crawford; 
Charles E. Terry, Wyoming; J. Mef. 
Carpenter, Allegheny; N. H. Larzelere, 
Montgomery; Edward H. Bonsall, Phila 
delphia: Secretary, William H. Staake, 
Philadelphia; treasurer, Samuel E. Base 
hore, Cumberland. 


Iowa State Bar Association 
The eighteenth annual meeting of tht 
Iowa State Bar Association was hell 
at Cedar Rapids, Ia., June 27-28. 
president’s address, by Senator C. & 
Saunders of Council Bluffs, dealt witl 
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“The Judicial Recall.”” Senator William 
Berry of Indianola also read a paper on 
the opening day on “The Administration 
of the Indeterminate Sentence and Re- 
formatory Law.’’ The annual address 
was delivered by Mr. Justice William 
Renwick Riddell of the King’s Bench 
of Ontario. His subject was, “‘Com- 
parison of the Constitutions of the 
United States and Canada.” Other 
papers read were: ‘“‘The Juvenile De- 
linquent and His Treatment,” by Judge 
Charles S. Bradshaw of Des Moines; 
“The State Law Library,” by A. J. 
Small of Des Moines, and ‘‘Some Rail- 
road Problems,” by Hon. J. L. Parrish 
of Des Moines, general counsel of the 
Rock Island. 

The report of the Committee on Law 
Reform excited considerable discussion. 
It favored the abolition of appeals 
based on purely technical errors, an 
increase in the number of Supreme 
judges and the division of the Supreme 
Court into two sections, limitation of 
the time permitted each side for trial 
in jury cases, three-fourths verdicts 
where the jury has deliberated not less 
than ten hours, and separate primary 
ballots for judicial officers. The pro- 
posal to limit the time for hearings was 
lost by a tie vote of the association. 
The plan for three-fourths verdicts was 
unanimously defeated after it had been 
amended to apply only to cases where 
not over $500 was in controversy. The 
association voted in favor of increasing 
the Supreme Court to at least nine 
members, but against the proposed 
division of the court. 

A. T. Cooper of Cedar Rapids read 
the annual report of the committee on 
membership, and reported an increase 
of 125 in the past year, more than 
three times as many as were ever re- 
ported before. 

Governor Hadley of Missouri received 
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a great ovation at the banquet, and 
made an entertaining speech. 

Justice H. E. Deemer of Des Moines 
was elected president; Major John F. 
Lacy, Oskaloosa, vice-president; Prof. 
H. C. Horak, Iowa City, secretary; 
Frank T. Nash, Washington, treasurer; 
A. J. Small, Des Moines, librarian. 
The next annual meeting will be held 
at Sioux City, on the last Thursday and 
Friday in June, 1913. 


Miscellaneous 


The national House on July 11 passed 
the Clayton contempt bill, 232 to 18. 
The measure provides for trial by jury 
for those accused of indirect contempt 
of a federal court. An attempt to pass 
a substitute prepared by Representa- 
tive Sterling of Illinois was voted down. 


The verdict in the Camorra trial 
at Viterbo, Italy, was rendered July 8, 
by a unanimous decision finding nine 
of the accused guilty of murder, and 
the remainder of the band guilty of 
belonging to a criminal association. 
This remarkable trial took almost a 
year and a half. Altogether over seven 
hundred witnesses were heard. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Bar Association was held June 4. The 
president, Edgar B. Tolman, delivered 
an address in which he discussed the 
work of the association on behalf of 
high standards of professional ethics, 
the separation of judicial elections from 
party politics by means of the recent 
bar primary, and other matters. The 
membership showed a substantial in- 
crease over that of the previous year. 


The President forwarded to the Senate 
on July 10 the nomination of Frederic 
Dodge, Judge of the United States 
District Court at Boston, to be United 
States District Judge for the first judi- 
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cial circuit, succeeding Judge Schofield, 
deceased. Mr. Dodge was born in 
April, 1847, and is sixty-five years old. 
He is a graduate of Harvard College and 
the Harvard Law School. His wide 
experience as an admiralty lawyer led 
to his being looked upon as the natural 
candidate for the vacancy left on the 
bench of the district court at the time 
of Judge Lowell’s promotion from that 
branch to the first judicial circuit in 
1905. 





At the fourteenth annual meeting 
of the North Carolina Bar Association, 
held at Morehead City, N. C., early 
in July, the report of the committee 
on reform of procedure was adopted 
without amendment and the commit- 
tee were given a vote of thanks. Four 
bills were approved for submission to 
the legislature, as follows: (1) to divide 
the state into new judicial circuits and 
districts, with an increase of judges 
from sixteen to twenty-four; (2) to 
fix the salaries of solicitors of the state; 
(3) to change the jury system; and 
(4) to expedite trials. A report on the 
Torrens system was also adopted. The 
following officers were elected: Hon. 
James S. Manning of Durham, presi- 
dent; Thomas W. Davis, secretary- 
treasurer; W. M. Bond, R. C. Dunn, 
C. R. Thomas, Henry A. Gillman, N. J. 
Rouse, W. S. O. B. Robinson, W. P. 
Bynum, Jr., J. B. Clark, Union L. 
Spence, Walter Murphy, S. Porter 
Graves, A. L. Quickel, W. B. Council, 
J. W. Pless, Thomas Settle, F. S. 
Johnson, vice-presidents. 





Obituary 


Arden, Henry, author of Banning and 
Arden’s Patent Reports, an authority 
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in patent law, of whom it was said, in & 
1892, that he was one of the eight 
greatest lawyers in New York, died at 
Los Angeles July 1. He was a graduate 
of the University of Cambridge. He 
not only had a wide knowledge of inter. 
national law, but was an authority on J 
chemistry, metallurgy, and electricity, 


Butler, Hugh, a prominent lawyer of * 
Colorado, died June 27. He had served 
as county attorney, and senator under 
the territorial regime. He had also, 
at one time, filled the chair of common 
law and code pleadings in the Colorado 
State University law school. He was 
formerly a law partner of Henry M. 
Teller, and was an expert on mining 
law, but had not been active in his 
profession for the past ten years. 


Haralson, Jonathan, for sixteen years 
Associate Justice of the Alabama Su- 
preme Court, died July 11. He retired 
to private life several years ago. 


Herring, William, formerly an assis 
tant district attorney of New York 
and member of the Legislature, died at 
his home in Tucson, Ariz., July 10, at 
the age of 79. In the legislature he 
introduced the first New York city 
consolidation bill. He moved to Ar: 
zona in 1880, where he became Cham g 
cellor of the University of Arizona and 
later Attorney-General of the state. 


Marsh, Judge James K., a prominent 
southern Indiana lawyer, died July 6 
He had been prosecuting attorney, 
representative to the legislature, and 
state circuit judge. 


Oliver, Judge Addison, a pioneer and 
prominent philanthropist of Iowa, and 
formerly a Congressman for four years 
died July 7 at his home in Onawa, Ia. 
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The Green Bag — Select List 








knowledge or inquiry in proper quarters. 


character or ability of the applicant, 


THE GREEN BAG’S SELECT LIST 


OF LAWYERS ENDORSED AS OF GOOD STANDING 


This list provides our professional readers with a directory of lawyers in good stand- 
ing who may be relied upon to handle business at a distance in a satisfactory manner. In 
each case the lawyer or law firm named has our endorsement, based either upon direct 


Applications for listing will be promptly acted upon, the period required for inquiry 
into the applicant’s standing not ordinarily exceeding two weeks. The privilege is reserved 
of declining any application without explanations. 
necessary information has not been secured, and must not be construed as reflecting on the 


Such declination merely implies that 
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Juneau 
ROYAL A. GUNNISON 


Corporation, Commercial, Mining and Land Law 





Maine Portland 
HARRY L. CRAM 


Corporation andGeneral Practice 








Juneau, Alaska Casco Bank Building 191 Middle street 
District of Columbia Washington | Maryland Baltimore 
JOHN B. DAISH CHARLES MORRIS HOWARD 
Interstate Commerce Cases Only Attorney-at-Law 
602-6 Hibbs Building 700-705 Equitable Building 
4 Massachusetts Boston 
Ragland Lenten ACHORN & BATES 
RUBINSTEIN, NASH & CO. Attorneys-at-Law 
Solicitors of the Supreme Court Probate, Collections and General Practice 


Commissioners for England and Dominions 
Gray’s Inn, London 
Authors of “Guide to Legal Proceedings in England” 


") References in the United States: Bank of New York, 


United States Lp 5 Pome Guaranty Company 
England: Union of London & Smith’s Bank 


Cables: “Rubinstein, London” 


906-908 Kimball Building 
Edgar O. Achorn Sanford Bates 


Minnesota Minneapolis 
DODGE & WEBBER 


Corporation, Commercial and Real Estate Law 
New York Life Building 








England 
MINCHIN GARRETT & CO. 


Solicitors 
Commissioners for England and Colonies 


London 


Paterson and Passaic 
BILDER & BILDER 


New Jersey 











2 Romaine Bldg. 150 Second St. 
Cables: “Threefold Londes."Weeters Union Code.” | Patterson —— Passaic 

agg JOSEPH W. FRAZIER Tampa | New York nes 
Real Estate, Corporation and Commercial Law FREDERICK 0. BISSELL 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law 

Suite 6-7-8 Hampton Block 26-27 Dun Building 

Illinois Chicago | Pennsylvania Philadelphia 

MILLER & SMITH CARR, BEGGS & STEINMETZ 


Practice in all State and Federal Courts 


Suits against United States. Patent Litigation. 
Monadnock Block 





Counsellors-at-Law 
602 Bailey Bldg., 1218 Chestnut Street 
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